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a time then fading into oblivion. But some of them have 

exhibited such prowess that they're established as all time 

greats in their respective spheres, and their names will always 
be remembered wherever men gather to talk of sports. 

Listed below are twenty such immortals. See if you can identify the 
sport which brought them fame and designate the race of each. Count 
three points for naming the correct field—football, baseball, basketball, 
track and boxing—and two points if you guess his race. 

A score of 100 puts you miles ahead of NEGRO Dicest editors who 
last month pulled a “boner” when they listed Glenn Cunningham, the 
great miler, as a Negro. The average reader should make at least 75, 
and anything less than 50 means you're just not the sporting type. 


P's ine have come and gone, holding the public fancy for 


1. ‘Mules’ Settles 11. Peter Jackson 

2. Ed Dugger 12. Oscar Charleston 

3. Eyre Saitch 13. “Cowboy” Edwards 
4. “Catfish’’ Smith 14. Fritz Pollard 

5. Dolly King 15. Joe Jeannette 

6. “‘Bat’’ Nelson 16. Gil Dodds 

7. Ned Gourdain 17. Ken Strong 

8. Niles Kinnick 18. Jess Willard 

9. Bob Feller 19. Walter Johnson 
10. Johnny Woodruff 20. Joe Gans 
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{ Carlton Moss, script writer for 


‘The Negro Soldier,’ gets the brush-off 


Man 
"7 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Dorothy Norman 


6 HE NEGRO Soldier,” a 

‘S] U. S. Army Signal Corps 

film, is attracting wide at- 

tention. Carlton Moss, 

the young Negro who wrote the 

script, who advised on its produc- 

tion and who plays the main role 
in the film, is not. 

Although the film shows the 
completely segregated activities and 
life of the Negro in our war for 
democracy, it also succeeds in show- 
ing the Negro fulfilling his duties 
with dignity and efficiency. 

This revelation is generally 
looked upon as a step forward in 


DOROTHY NORMAN conducts a 
column in the liberal New York Post. 


our mad world, where “white su- 
premacy” is proclaimed not only by 
our “blood and guts” General Pat- 
ton, but also by a large number of 
our elected representatives who 
voice at least a part u our unspok- 
en, as well as of our spoken, phil- 
osophy. 

But what of Carlton Moss, the 
young man who did such a note- 
worthy job in the making of this 
authorized, War Department film? 

I am told that Moss’ assignment 
was originally given to two out- 
standing and talented white film 
directors, both of whom were 
stumped by the problems facing 
them in making a film about the 
Negro soldier. 

What, precisely, was there to say 
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about the status of the Negro in 
America’s Armed Forces? The War 
Department could naturally not 
permit a pictorial condemnation of 
its policy, and the Negro soldier 
himself would undoubtedly resent 
any representation of himself as in- 
dorsing the national policy. What 
to do? 

I am told that the film’s script 
in its early stages was tied up in 
knots, and was derisively dubbed 
“Khaki Pastures.” According to 
one report there were to be moan- 
ing ministers, flailing arms, awed 
blundering and cornfed soldiers, the 
latter busily dropping the winning 
of the war into the lap of “de 
Lawd.” 


Moss was called in to unravel 
the mess, at the suggestion of 
John Houseman, associate of Orson 
Welles. 

Still Moss was confronted by the 
necessity of portraying a Jim Crow 
army. It is reported that he decid- 
ed: “T'll ignore what's wrong with 
the army and tell what's right with 


my people. 

“T'll do a documentary film that 
will make the backs of Negro audi- 
ences, from the smallest kid to the 
most cowed adult, stiffen with 
pride, as they see themselves truth- 
fully portrayed on the screen for 
the first time, as a handsome, or- 
derly, intelligent group of Ameri- 
cans fighting for the last three 
hundred years, along with other 
Americans, for the freedom of a 


country built by all Americans. 

“I won’t touch on any other 
theme! Such a picture must surely 
make white audiences say to them. 
selves, and maybe later to each 
other, ‘What right have we to hold 
back a people of that caliber?’ ” 

The film is a success. But let us 
look at what has happened to Moss, 
himself, within the War Depart. 
ment set-up in which he has so suc. 
cessfully worked. While on the job 
he was required to work as a civil. 
ian, and was paid by the War De 
partment on a per diem basis, his 
salary amounting to about $8 or $9 
a day. 

He was given a wage equal to 
that of the movie extras appearing 
in the picture he is making. The 
production staff with which he 
worked consisted of officers of the 
U. S. Army, his cameramen were 
Lieutenants, his technicians, Majors. 

I am told that as an adviser, 
“under ordinary circumstances,” he 
too would have been an officer. The 
“extraordinary” circumstances aft 
only that he happens to be a Negro. 

But strange fruit indeed: “The 
Negro Soldier” hasn’t been banned. 
Carlton Moss hasn’t been censored, 

therefore, no doubt, he’s. not sufi 
ciently famous, and therefore his 
status has escaped public attention, 
and we will have to use “extraor 
dinary” means to find out why his 
status is as it is, and perhaps thea 
it can be changed. 
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{ Can America really go 
all-out for democracy? 


Tost by a Gdeals 


Condensed from The Progressive 


By Milton Mayer 


T WAS ON a slow train 
Yq from Washington to Chi- 

cago, in the dining car. The 

diner, at the moment, wasn’t 
crowded. 

The waiter across the aisle was 
an old-time Negro, white fuzz on 
his head and all; the kind you 
expect to bow and scrape and grin 
and please and never ask for any- 
thing but a little of the white folks’ 
left-overs. In a word, the kind 
you expect. 

The waiter at my table was 
different; young and domestic- 
tipe-olive in hue; spruce, bright- 
eyed-erect; a graduate, as he him- 
self informed me, of Hampton 
Institute. He was the kind you 
wouldn't expect; the kind you hear 
is coming up in the world; the kind 
that’s supposed to want, not left- 
overs, but equal shares. 


MILTON MAYER is a columnist for 
The Progressive and a contributing edi- 
tor of Common Sense. He is also 


assistant to the president of Chicago 
University. 


The old-timey Negro across the 
aisle was talking to the lady; a very 
good-looking lady, I might say as 
shouldn’t. She wasn’t paying him 
much attention, and the fact that 
an old-timey Negro was talking to 
a lady who wasn’t paying him much 
attention was enough, in itself, to 
catch my ear. (My eye was al- 
ready caught). 

“No’m” he was saying, jerking 
his thumb in the direction of a 
passing Jim Crow troop train, 
“no’m, they ain't a-gonna like it.” 

“A-gonna like what?” said the 
lady, not too attentively. 

“A-gonna like what they finds 
when they comes back and finds 
that they can’t even vote and can’t 
do a lot of other things.” 

The lady was not attentive. 

“They is,” said the old-timey 
waiter, more loudly, “They is 
a-gonna be plenty of trouble.” 

My waiter, the Hampton-ripe- 
olive boy, bent over me. I was very 
attentive. “He shouldn’t talk like 
that,” said my waiter softly. I 
was very attentive. “I don’t know,” 
he went on, “I don’t know what 
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makes him talk like that. Some of 
these old colored people have been 
hearing things, and they’re talking 
like that. They shouldn’t do it.” 

I was attentive to the point of 
hypnosis. And then the engineer 
lost interest in the train, or maybe 
just had to scratch his stomach, and 
everything went on the floor in a 
scandalous jerk. And the conver- 
sation, on both sides of the aisle, 
was over. 

What was going on here? 

The old-timey, grizzled - poll, 
eight-ball waiter across the aisle 
should have been talking the way 
the Hampton boy was talking to 
me, and vice versa. But I report 
the conversations verbatim. What 
was the old Negro doing monkey- 
ing around with dire omens and 
radical propaganda? 

And what was the educated 
Negro doing handing out old- 
timey stuff about how people 
shouldn’t open their mouths? Why 
wasn't the old Negro humming, 
“Swing Low,” and the young Ne- 
gro beating his breast for racial 
equality? What had the old Negro 
been “hearing” ? 

I know what he had been hear- 
ing, and the young Negro too. 
He'd been hearing about the de- 
mocracy and freedom and what 
we are fighting this war for and 
why the Nazis are bad. 

He was simple, the old Negro. 
He believed what he heard. 

The young Negro was smartt, 
like us. He'd been hearing things, 


July 


too, but, like us, he didn’t believe 
them. The simple old Negro 
thought that they all meant what 
they said. The simple old Negro 
didn’t know anything about Tehe. 
ran, Tito, de Gaulle, or Badoglio, 
The simple old Negro didn’t know 
the Curzon Line from Prime 
Minister Curtin. 

All he knew was what he'd 
heard, about democracy and free. 
dom and what we are fighting for 
and why the Nazis are bad. He 
always believed what he heard and 
what he saw. What he saw, when 
the Jim Crow troop train went by, 
was not what he'd heard. And 9 
he was miserable, and mad, and 
was saying things he shouldn't. 
The young Negro, from Hampton 
Institute, was ashamed of him. 

Now let’s get this straight. 

Or, let’s try to get this straight. 

The Negro is better off here than 
he would be in Germany. 

Yes, sir. 

So is the white man. 

You heard me. 

Just Germany? No, not just 
Germany. The Negro and the 
white man and the Jew and the 
Gentile and the worker and the 
boss are all better off here, in the 
United States of America, than 
they. would be anywhere else in the 
peacetime world, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and maybe the rest of Scandi 
navia excepted. 

In terms of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, the U. S. of A. 

is just about tops in all of history 
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and in all of the world. 

What we have here is worth 
fighting for and dying for. (I 
am not sure we can preserve it 
that way, but that is another ques- 
tion). What we have here is 
pretty good. What we have here 
is an oligarchy so pervaded by 
democracy that we can honestly 
call it an oligarchical democracy. 
And that isn’t bad. A couple of 
centuries ago even oligarchy looked 
good to mankind; tyranny was the 
rule, 

The Negro is better off, and so 
is the Jew and the worker and 
everyone else. Better off, hell— 
he’s well off. And getting better 
off all the time, by slow and hard- 
fought stages. e 


Then what’s the beef about, if 
our ideals and our practices are so 
much better than those of the 
Nazis? Where does the old Negro 
waiter across the aisle get his 
squawk? Why aren't we fighting 
this war like a crusade instead of 
ajob? Where's the hitch? What's 
the catch? Why the complaints to 
the management ? 

Here’s where, and what, and 
why: 

War, unlike peace, asks people 
to die for their country. Now 
death is a pretty big order, and 
people expected to die may be ex- 
pected to ask, ‘““What for?” You 
never have to ask people what 
they’re expected to live for, and 
they seldom ask themselves. 

"What for?” 


TEST TUBE FOR IDEALS 7 


Give up their lives, which are 
very good, for a country which is 
pretty, good? It doesn’t much ap- 
peal to them, this exchange of very 
good for pretty good. So we whip 
ourselves into a lather and begin 
to make promises. “If vou'll die 
for your country, we'll make it the 
best damn country you ever saw. 

“Four Freedoms, four cars in 
every garage, and four pair of 
pants with a suit.” A smile over- 
spreads the phizzes of those who 
are about to die. “Now that,” they 
say, “is more like it.” 

And then the smile gets a little 
bit quizzical. “Just when do you 
pay off?” they ask. “If you can 
pay off tomorrow, why not pay 
off today? After all, you know, 
tomorrow we die.” And the Jim 
Crow cars go right on rolling by, 
and the profits go right on rolling 
up. And the quizzical smile be- 
gins to unkink. 

That, I think, is what has hap- 
pened to the old-timey Negro in 
the dining-car. Before the war he 
took left-overs and liked them; 
left-overs, he knew, was his lot. 
But when war came he heard, from 
his country, that left-overs wasn’t 
his lot at all; his lot was freedom 
and equality, and who could object 
to dying for them? He found 
himself seduced by—let us not say 
“bribed by”—hopes he had never 
dared to have. So he proceeded to 
have them. And then he found 
himself, to his own amazement, 
saying, “Why not now? If not 
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now, why then? If not now, why 
ever?” 

The Hampton graduate knows 
better. He knows why not now, 
and he knows that not now means 
not then and not ever, or at least 
not ever in his time. He thinks 
the simple old Negro oughtn’t to 
listen to the promises that make 
men die. He thinks that his col- 
league ought to know better and 
keep his mouth shut. But his 
colleague is simple. 

Americans can fight Germans, 
but only democracy can fight fas- 
cism. Since we have to fight all- 
out fascism, we are asking for all- 
out democracy. Hope deferred is 
not enough to make men go all-out. 
We always had the hope. Now 
we have the promises. We have 
got to have the pay-off. 


It is not enough to fight and 
die for shanties, even pretty good 
shanties; or for serfdom, which is 
better than slavery. Fascism com. 
pels us to fight for democracy or 
to win a wingless victory. We have 
got to fight now for more than we 
wanted to, and we have got to win 
more than we had. The slogans 
are the slogans of a really new 
world, and a really new world, 
never promised in peacetime, is 
no less than people once satisfied 
want. 

The American chance is no 
longer slow and remote. It is no 
longer a very good ideal and only 
a pretty good practice. It is no 
longer something for someday. The 
American chance has turned out to 
be the American necessity. 


Broadway Lullaby 


ONLY ONCE during the current long run of the 
Theatre Guild’s “Othello” has there been any serious dis 
ruption of the smooth, expert performances. This occurred 
during the melodramatic scene in which Paul ‘Othello’ 
Robeson starts to strangle Uta “Desdemona” Hagen. His 
hands gripped her throat, as perfectly as Shakespeare would 
have had it, and the lady prepared for the glorious death 
scene. She looked up into Robeson’s murderous eyes and 
waited for her cue. But instead of Shakespeare's lines 
she heard Robeson crooning “Shoo Shoo Baby. 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By Ollie Stewart 


HEN THE clerk spoke 
W the first word of English 

I should have known 

what to expect, but I was 
too excited. 

I had just walked into the palm- 
dotted lobby of the palatial Copa- 
cabana hotel in Rio de Janeiro, with 
my taxi driver struggling beneath 
the weight of two shiny new pieces 
of steamer luggage. In my pocket 
was a return ticket to New York 
and almost a thousand dollars. In 
my heart was the once-in-a-lifetime 
joy that comes with seeing the most 
beautiful city in the world—Rio de 
Janeiro, capital of Brazil. 

This was 1940. The Afro- 
American had sent me to Brazil to 
write a series of articles, and I had 
been told that this was the one 
place where I would find no color 


OLLIE STEWART is a war corre- 
spondent for the Afro-American news- 
papers who wrote this feature while 
resting in America after spending more 
than a year abroad, first in England, 
then covering the North African and 
Italian invasions. His vacation was 
cut short by the invasion of France, 
and Stewart is now back in England. 
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bars or Jim Crow. I had enjoyed 
twelve marvelous days on the lux- 
ury liner that brought me from 
New York, had a lot of new clothes 
and was bubbling over with the 
happy expectation of “doing” the 
town just as soon as I could 
get myself settled in a hotel. 

And then the clerk, after looking 
me up and down, uttered the fatal 
words—the words that brought my 
dream world crashing down around 
my ears. 

“We don’t,” he said, “have any 
rooms available.” 

“Nothing at all?” I asked, still 
not catching wise. 

“Nothing at all—for you.” 

I was too stunned to move or 
say a word for a full sixty seconds. 
This wasn’t the first time I had 
run head-on into a Jim Crow flag 
waver, but this was the one time I 
was truly caught with my expecta- 
tions down. I didn’t even have a 
shrug or damn-it-to-hell remark to 
fling at him to prop up my morale. 

And maybe it wouldn’t have 
been so terribly hard on me if I 
hadn’t had so much money in 
my pocket, and hadn’t been so 
dressed up. For once in my life 
I was prepared to shoot the works 
in riotous living and this little in- 
significant clerk wouldn’t even let 
me unzip the first leaf of folding 
money from my pocket. It hurt my 
intentions worse than it did my 
pride. 


Eventually, though, I turned 
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away and motioned to the taxi man 
to lug my bags out to the cab again. 
I consulted my notebook in which I 
had the names of four other fairly 
decent hotels in the heart of town, 
in which, I had been told, I could 
be sure to get a room. 

Well, I went to all four of 
them—the Natal, the Pax, the Glo- 
ria and the Palace—and all four 
of them turned me down cold just 
as the Copacabana had done. For 
good measure, I tried the Flamengo 
and this citadel of goodwill pro- 
vided the most out-spoken reception 
of all. I was waved away from the 
door before I could enter. 

“No blacks allowed here,’’ the 
sociable desk clerk informed me. 

Late in the afternoon, down by 
the waterfront, my driver found 
a battered lodging house for sailors, 
pimps and ladies of the evening, 
which would condescend to take a 


King’s Up Gir 


IN AN EGYPTIAN cafe, one night, Gunther inter- 
viewed King Farouk. At the end of their talk, the King 
of Egypt asked: ‘Tell me, Mr. Gunther, how do you 
think I would do in Hollywood?” .. . “I didn’t know 
of your interest in Hollywood,” said Gunther. . 
terest?” said King Farouk. 


colored brother in—and here | 
spent my first night in the most 
beautiful city in the world. 

The bathroom had an inch of 
water on the floor, and because 
there was no light I ruined a pair 
of felt slippers when I went wading 
into it. The toilet didn’t flush and 
my room had no lock on the door, 
I sat up most of the night, guarding 
my clothes and money—and won- 
dering if it were possible for one 
person to be so thoroughly Jim 
Crowed in one short afternoon, 

Next morning I went across town 
and luckily found a Brazilian hotel 
with no American money behind it 
and where nobody but me spoke a 
word of English. Our Good Neigh- 
bor policy had not yet touched these 


simple people, and for the rest of . 


my stay in Rio I parked myself and 
my bankroll in their keeping. 


whole wide world, is Ginger Rogers.” 


“My Dream Girl, in the 
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{ Dan Burley, newspaperman and boogie-woogie 
artist, sets the pace for racy spiels 


Jive 4; 


Condensed from Esquire 


By Stanley Frank 


LTHOUGH Dan Burley 
Al will grin with self- 

abnegation and mutter 

that this square is putting 
down a heavy hype, the truth is 
that he is doing more than anyone 
else in the country to jolt the Eng- 
lish language into new life. As a 
matter of fact he is probably 
the most widely quoted man in 
America. 

Widely quoted by millions of 
people who never heard of him, 
not to mention the thousands who 
have—he is today’s foremost cre- 
ator of pure jive. Through his 
column in Harlem’s weekly Amster- 
dam News, stocky, nervous, thirty- 
six-year-old Dan Burley has _be- 
come the nation’s poobah of spiels 
—in more or less straight talk, the 
nation’s No 1 mouthpiece of the 
new vocabulary. 

He is managing editor of the 
Amsterdam News, as well as its 
sports columnist, but such genteel 
activities did not educate Burley in 
jive. Jive is derived largely from 
terms used in swing music and from 
the slang of hoboes and jailbirds. 

Burley is a composer of distinc- 
tion in his set and a top-flight 


boogie-woogie pianist of the old 
Chicago school. At one time he was 
a celebrated riverboat pianist and in 
his youth often hit the road. In 
fact the only real gap in Burley’s 
jive education is that he never spent 
any time in jail. 

True jive is not the stereotyped 
jargon affected by the high school 
ice cream parlor crowd and brain- 
fagged radio comedians. Jive has 
etymology, formal rules, a con- 
stantly expanding vocabulary cur- 
rently estimated at over a 
thousand words and an_ infinite 
number of phrase combinations. 

Burley calls it “language in mo- 
tion” and though he often discusses 
it in the most scholarly terms he 
claims you can’t understand the 
idiom unless you understand the 
people who use it. Jive, he says, is 
the Negro’s defense mechanism. 

“Few Negroes have had much 
schooling,” he explains. ‘‘As a re- 
sult, my people are inarticulate; 
they feel keenly their intellectual 
inferiority in competition with the 
white man... . 

“Zora Neale Hurston, the fam- 
ous Negro novelist, says the white 
man thinks in terms of a written 
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language while the Negro thinks 
in terms of hieroglyphics, and I be- 
lieve she’s right. Jive gives the 
Negro the word pictures he needs 
to interpret his thoughts. There are 
no words for abstract ideas in jive. 
There are only action words in the 
vocabulary and most of them are in 
the present tense. . . . 

“The chief appeal is that it is 
pretty much of a secret language. 
It gives the Negro the satisfaction 
of knowing he is mystifying the 
white man, putting something over 
on him. All other minorities have 
a foreign language, which gives 
them a feeling of solidarity when 
they gather in small groups. The 
Negro had nothing that served 
this purpose until jive was de- 
veloped. . . .” 

This last point is interesting. 
Among all people with an intricate 
language, children have a universal 
trick of inventing their own words, 
which they delight in using to con- 
found or exclude hostile adults. 

A child of any social stratum 
would prefer to say, “What's your 
duty, tutti-fruitti?” than ask the 
polite, deadpan question: “What 
do you do?” Similarly, “he collars 
a broom with a solid zoom,” the 
elementary jive equivalent of “he 
left in a hurry,” has a cadence that 
is pleasing to the ear, although the 
mature mind will reject it as la- 
bored elaboration of a simple fact. 

The word “jive” itself is a dis- 
tortion of the old, basic verb “jibe,” 
or to speak fast and inarticulately. 


“Jibberish,” derived from the same 
root, is unintelligible speech. Jive 
came into use among Negroes in 
Chicago around 1921 as an expres- 
sion of sarcastic comment. 

Negroes of that period had de- 
veloped an affected manner of 
speaking of each other's ancestors 
and hereditary traits, much after 
the fashion of Orientals and Mo- 
hammedans. (“Thou art the arti- 
ficially inseminated son of a sterile 
camel."") At first it was called 
“playing the dozens’’— clacking the 
teeth rapidly — but in time it was 
shortened to “jibing’ then 
“jiving.” 

Ragtime musicians, who made 
Chicago their Mecca, adopted the 
new words to color their trade talk. 
One of the earliest jive terms was 
a corruption of the word “forte,” 
for anything that was pleasant or 
distinctly all right, such as a pretty 
girl, a free dinner or a pocketful of 
easy money. 

In music, forte means strong, 
sustaining (“solid”) and through 
common usage it came to mean ap- 
proval. Pronounced “forty,” it 
soon went through the process of 
elaboration and came out as “twice 
twenty” and “thirty-eight and two.” 

The common word “cat”— de- 
noting a gent who has been around 
and, having heard all the ques- 
tions, knows all the answers —- also 
stemmed from the Prohibition era 
in Chicago. Among swing musi- 
cians, it originally meant the man 
in the band who improvised in an 
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ecstatic mood. 

He usually was the man who 
played the clarinet and/or the saxo- 
phone and the imagery was perfect. 
A hot obbligato on the clarinet is 
reminiscent of nothing so much as 
the caterwauling of a cat on a back 
fence at midnight. 

Unlike most Negroes who go for 
jive, Burley comes from quality 
folks. His father, born a slave, be- 
came a traveling Baptist evangelist 
after the Civil War and his mother 
was the first Negro graduated from 
Armour Tech in Chicago. 

Burley’s only recollection of his 
father was that he always was tink- 
ering with gadgets and communi- 
cating with the Patent Office in 
Washington. Reverend Burley was 
sixty-nine years old when his son 
was born and he died five years 
later in his pulpit at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Young Burley was born at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, in 1907 but 
shortly thereafter was taken to 
Texas, where he lived until he was 
eleven, when his mother, who was 
thirty-five years younger than the 
preacher, married a Chicago man. 

By all accounts, Burley’s mother 
was a remarkable woman. Before 
her first marriage she taught at 
Tuskegee under Booker T. Wash- 
ington and later was considered the 
key to the Negro vote on the south 
side of Chicago. Burley remembers 
such dignitaries as Big Bill Thomp- 
son and Len Small dashing in and 
out of the house at all odd hours. 


Burley himself grew up without 
too much discipline and became a 
bush league hot-shot around the 
south side, a very hot locality dur- 
ing the free and easy Prohibition 
period. He went through the mo- 
tions of attending Wendell Phillips 
High, was conspicuous only in 
arithmetic, in which he was con- 
spicuously bad, dabbled in football 
and wrestling and one year finished 
fourth in the interscholastic mile 
run. 

But education was unattractive. 
Burley quit school to work in the 
post office as a clerk and carrier. 
Later he got a job at twenty-five 
dollars a week on the Chicago 
Defender, 

That job evaporated in an edi- 
torial upheaval in which the entire 
staff of the Defender was fired. 
Burley hit the road, occasionally 
working in the lumber mills of 
Wisconsin, 

When his meals came too far 
apart, Burley turned to the piano. 
He had taken five lessons as a boy 
but refused to continue because his 
teacher emphasized all her instruc- 
tions by rapping him across the 
knuckles with a ruler. 

It is probably just as well that 
Burley gave up such a tedious and 
formalized approach to music, for 
he is a typical Negro virtuoso for 
whom music is a natural and spon- 
taneous expression. 

Burley was always a fine pianist 
and he always received due recogni- 
tion for it. Albert Ammons and 
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Meade Lux Lewis were his contem- 
poraries in Chicago in the early 
twenties and were held in no great- 
er esteem than he. 

In the early days Burley was con- 
tent to make a living playing in 
honky-tonks, Mississippi flatboats 
and other places where his musical 
skill was hardly the chief attraction. 

He had always wanted to make 
the piano his career, but in 1932 
he was diverted by the extensive 
popularity of the jive column he 
was writing at the time for the 
Chicago Bee. There was such a 
demand for the column that the 
Defender was forced to buy it, but 
when an impasse was reached on 
financial matters, Burley struck out 
for new territory. 

He had offers. from Negro papers 
in Pittsburgh, Kansas City and Bal- 
timore, but in 1937 decided to go 
to New York with the Amsterdam 
News as a reporter and poet laureate 
of jive. After three months, Burley 
was city editor. 

Two qualities have raised Dan 
Burley to Poobahism: his inventive- 
ness and his rich imagery in coining 
phrases. These are the sine qua non 
of the jive world. Some of Burley’s 
best-known compositions are his 
jive parodies of standard classics. 
Whittier’s The Barefoot Boy fol- 
lows in part: 


Blessings on thee, little square, 
Barefoot cat with unconked hair; 
With thy righteous peg-top pants 
And thy solid hepcat’s stance, 
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With thy chops so red and mel- 
low 

Kissed by chicks so fine and yel- 
low; 

With thy bean beaming on thy 
crown, 

That sky of thine such a bring- 
down; 

My own tick-tock to thee I bare, 

I was once an unhipped square. 


Like all slang, jive is racy and 
impudent, but it is singularly free 
of the coarseness and profanity that 
make gutter-talk offensive. 

Most Burleyisms are effective be- 
cause they exploit the rich vein of 
humor indigenous to the Negro and 
follow the word picture pattern of 
describing one thing in terms of 
another. 

A short glossary of jive may 
make this clear: 

Suffering with the shorts—broke, 
financially embarrassed. Knock and 
nod—go to sleep; knock a slave— 
get a job. Dead president—a dol- 
lar bill. Perfect rum—an impos- 
sible fellow. Like the bear, just 
ain't nowhere—out of place, as 4 
bear obviously would be in a re: 
fined social gathering. ; 

Scoff ace-deuce around the chim- 
ing Ben—eat three square meals 
daily. Most of it like the tree, all 
root—universally okay, since the 
roots of a tree spread in all direc- 
tions. Like the farmer and the 
tater, plant you now, dig you 
later-—I must go, but I'll see you. 
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I'm getting a brand new frail, 
‘cause the one I got can’t go my 
bail—the need for a new girl is 
imperative since the one you've got 
is broke and can’t help you in a 
pinch. 

I can’t frolic, I got the colic— 
a hangover. Hawkins—the wind; 
refers to Coleman Hawkins, famous 
Negro saxophonist. Rommel—an 
about-face; after Schickelgruber’s 
marshal, the master of the strategic 
withdrawal. Saw—a nagging wom- 
an with a rasping quality in her 
voice. Deuce of Haircuts—two 
weeks. Glory roll—purse. 

' This is the sort of invention that 
has made Burley a national celeb- 
tity among Negroes and perhaps 
the most extensively quoted man in 
America. Months after he has writ- 


ten and forgotten one of his ‘““Back- 


door Stuff’’ columns, he will meet 
a fan who can quote him the en- 
tire piece verbatim. Because jive 
users constantly demand freshness, 
Burley is expected to come up with 
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a new expression daily. 

Jive is only one of Burley’s 
“swindles,” or activities. He is 
putting the finishing touches on a 
novel, tentatively titled Children of 
the Exodus, a serious work depict- 
ing the great Negro labor migra- 
tion from the South to Chicago 
during the last war. 

He derives a steady income from 
such enduring swing numbers as 
Munson Street Breakdown, Pig Foot 
Sonata, Chicken Shack Shuffle, On 
My Way from You and Three- 
Cornered Love Affair. He recently 
signed a contract to write the lyrics 
and music for three tunes a month 
to be distributed through Soundies, 
a combination juke box and movie 
machine. 

The fellow probably will wind 
up with a glory roll to fill a coal 
hole, and that’s what’s got him wor- 
ried. He fears that as he gets old 
with gold he will become a Home 
from Rome. 


Middleman 3 P. rofits 


AFTER A LENGTHY sermon to his congregation on the 
subject of free salvation, a colored preacher asked Brother Smith 
to take up the collection. One of the parishioners got to his 
feet and protested. “Parson, I thought you said salvation was 
free—free as the water we drink.” 

“Salvation 7s free, Brother,” answered the minister. “It’s free 
and water is free, but when we pipe it to you, you have to pay for 


the piping!” 


Coronet 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Disputed Passage. 1n Colum- 
bia, S. C., Negro passengers hold- 
ing tickets for a South-bound At- 
lantic Coast Line train found all the 
Jim Crow coaches locked. White 
travellers who overflowed their 
coaches were directed through the 
train to the closed coaches and the 
Negroes were then invited to ride 
in the filthy baggage cars which 
contained no seats. 


Black and White Ointment. In 
Fort Worth, Tex., the city-county 
hospital for the indigent has a large 
inscription above its two narrow en- 
trances and the wide space between 
them. The central inscription reads: 
“Erected for the poor of Tarrant 
County without regard to race, 
creed, or color’. At either end, 
directly above the doorways, are the 
words “white” and “colored”. 


OPA Adjustment. In New York 
City an interracial couple and their 
son were evicted from their apart- 
ment when Washington OPA head- 
quarters upheld the landlord who 
declared the mixed couple “undesir- 
able,” although New York OPA 
regional officers had denied the 
Owner permission to evict the 
family. 
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ABC Parity. In Petersburg, Va, 
persons attending the graduation 
exercises at Virginia State College 
were segregated in the school audi- 
torium. Whites occupied one side 
of the auditorium and the front 
seats in the center section, while the 
Negro guests sat center rear and on 
the opposite side. 


Sanitary Precautions. In Rich- 
mond, Va., Negroes employed for 
the first time in the Street Cleaning 
Bureau were segregated by the de- 
partment, assigned to work sepa- 
rately from white employees and 
only in certain sections of the city. 


Excess Baggage. In Springfield, 
Ill., Negro delegates to a conference 
called by the Governor's Interracial 
Commission were refused accom- 
modations at the hotels in the state 
capital. The conference was called 
for a discussion of race prejudice. 


Black and Yellow Fantasy. In 
Columbia, S. C., Lillian Smith, 
author of the controversial Strange 
Fruit, was advised to speak on the 
subject of the Orient and not about 
Negroes during a scheduled lecture 
before a white women’s club. Miss 
Smith declined to appear. 
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{ Thurgood Marshall, ‘fall guy’ in 


NAACP legal battles 


‘ 
dim Buster 
Condensed from The Afro-American 
By Michael Carter © 


IG, long-legged (6 ft. 1, 
Bg weight 185), tweedy Thur- 

good Marshall must cut 

an impressive figure in court. 
When I talked to him he had re- 
laxed, placed his No. 12’s on the 
desk and reluctantly answered a 
ringing phone. 

“Yes, baby,” he said. “Yes, dear” 
(a long pause). “Right away, 
darling.” Then, turning to me, 
“That was my wife; I’m hen- 
pecked.”” 

He is rarely at home, and says 
“my wife is jealous of every minute 
I have to spend here. Most of the 
time I’m on the road, but nothing 
ever happens to me, other people 
do things. I simply prove that they 
are legal.” 

Right now he has 16 cases pend- 
ing decisions in various courts. 
These include teachers’ salary cases 


MICHAEL CARTER is a _ special 
writer for the Afro-American news- 
papers. Carter has interviewed some 


of the most outstanding personages of 
the day in connection with his work 
for the Afro. 


in Louisiana, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama and Arkansas. The last 
of these is in a court of appeals, 
Marshall having won the first 
round. 


He has never attempted to put 
into actual figures the annual 
amount of money in salaries he has 
succeeded in winning for colored 
teachers, nor the number of miles 
he travels in a year. 


“I estimate the mileage at be- 
tween 35,000 and 50,000 last year, 
but as to money I really don’t 
know.” 

At one time he traveled by air, 
but now he uses trains. He is the 
“front man” in the NAACP law 
department. Two office assistants, 
Milton Konvitz, Jewish, “‘a brilliant 
research man,” and Edward Dud- 
ley, do the office work. 

In effect, they are a three-man 
team, with Marshall putting the 
plays into action. 

He declares that he has little 
trouble in traveling. “I know too 
much about rules and laws to have 
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much trouble in getting what I 
ask for.” 

Modestly, he states that the 
“Mitchell decision on equal rights 
in Pullman cars has helped me in 
nearly all the states.” Actually, 
Marshall helps himself. 

His advance publicity—Marshall 
is one of the few nationally famous 
names—"gives people all kinds of 
weird notions about me. Some think 
I’m old. I’m actually 35, and others 
think I ought to be white.” 

In several instances, townspeople 
expecting a white lawyer to arrive, 
made accommodations for a ‘white 
man from New York,” and _ hur- 
riedly changed them when a ‘‘Balti- 
more born colored guy showed up.” 

“In one town the people came 
down to the train to see this guy 
from ‘Noo Yawk.’ It was late when 
the train pulled in and the people 
crowded around the station. 

“Finally, when they—the whites 
—saw me, they were disgusted; 
‘Abh!’ they said, ‘only an----r."” 

That was on what Marshall calls 
his funniest case. ‘The Bones Case 
I call it.” The “Bones Case” in- 
volved a confession extorted from 
a colored man named W. D. 
Lyons who was accused of robbing, 
murdering and burning three white 
persons. 

At Lyon’s first trial, “they dug 
up the bones and threw them in his 
lap. A local judge ordered a one 
day holiday from school ‘for the 
gala event.’ 

“After Lyons had sat for hours 
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with the exhumed bones in his lap, 
he confessed to a crime he did not 
commit. He was sentenced to life 
imprisonment.” 

Marshall said that the “very idea 
of a colored man’s getting only life 
imprisonment for such a crime 
showed the nature of the state's 
case—they did not have the heart 
to execute him, although they found 
him guilty of murder, robbery and 
arson.” 

This happened in 1941 and it is 
one of the cases still on Marshall's 
docket. 

Marshall stated that he knew 
who killed the three people. “I 
know that white prisoners from a 
nearby camp killed those people. 
The evidence of this is in the hands 
of a white woman.” And _ then 
Marshall told me one of the most 
dramatic “off the record”’ stories 
I’ve ever heard. 


All we can now report is this: — 


A white woman whose husband is 
a key figure has the evidence that 
could free Lyons. This woman is 
afraid to tell the court what she 


knows because if she did so her | 


husband would leave her. 

However, in that little town the 
local NAACP is a mixed branch. 
The chairman of the branch is the 
father of the woman who was 
killed. He is white. 

Marshall said that this was not 
the only southern city in which ar 
interracial NAACP existed. “Tue 
mayor of Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
(population 14,111) heads the lo- 
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cal NAACP and there are others 
too.” 
Marshall finds the American legal 
scene a bundle of contradictions. : 

In Providence, R. I., for exam- 
ple, he found, ‘colored boilermak- 
ers enrolled in a Jim Crow A. F. of 
L. union where they have no con- 
trol over anything, and the white 
workers want the Jim Crow local 
to become an equal part of the regu- 
lar union, The A. F. of L. bosses 
are against consolidation.” 

“We (when Marshall says ‘We’ 
he means ‘I’) won a temporary in- 
junction (an injunction is a re- 
straining order) against the white 
union, and the white union mem- 
bers testified in our favor—but the 
union leaders opposed.” 

In California the case is exactly 
reversed. ‘The white union mem- 
bers don’t want to admit colored 
members under any conditions. It’s 
the same A. F. of L. boilermakers 
too.” 

He considers the Texas primary 
“my most important case.” 

He is certain that “colored people 
in Texas are going to take full ad- 
vantage of their new won rights. 
They have organized a Progressive 
Voters’ League and are selecting a 
candidate. Believe it or not the col- 
ored people are together on that 
issue,” 

He believes that the Texas whites 
“consider the ruling as binding 
and will abide by it.” 

But in South Carolina, “Well, 
that’s another contradiction. Those 


hot headed officials are opposed to 
it and will disrupt the whole state 
administration to corrupt the laws.” 

Marshall outlined these cases as 
ones he liked. “I also liked the 
teachers’ pay cases.” In taking them 
to Federal Courts as abridgements 
of national right, the NAACP did 
another creditable job of legal 
sleuthing. 

Marshall interpreted the consti- 
tution in such a manner that the 
unequal pay of teachers was not 
only wrong, but illegal. 

“We used the civil rights stat- 
ute.”” Actually, the legal work was 
much more complex than that im- 
plies. 

“We get help from strange places 
too. In one state the head of the 
board of education aided us in the 
battle. 

“One thing I’ve learned is to ex- 
pect help from any one and not to 
disqualify a person simply because 
he’s a member of any certain type. 
Help comes from all sources and in 
varying degrees. 

“The toughest teachers’ pay fight 
is in Little Rock, Arkansas.” But 
it is typical of his cases in a general 
way. “We have had no requests 
from colored teachers in Mibssis- 
sippi, they are so intimidated and 
threatened that they accept their un- 
equal salaries without vocal pro- 
test.” 

Thurgood Marshall is the amaz- 
ing type of man who is liked by 
other men and probably adored by 
women. He carries himself with an 
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inoffensive self confidence, and 
seems to like the life he lives. He 
wears and looks especially well in 
tweed suits. 

Although he travels constantly, 
“I’m always home on Christmas— 
generally.” In conversation he de- 
scribes certain people as “common 
old yard dogs” and others as “ter- 


He attended Lincoln University 
“where I also learned to take sey. 
eral cigarettes when offered one.” 

His ambition is to continue work 
for the NAACP “because in all 
seriousness, that’s where I can best 
help my people.” That's exactiy 
what he is doing. 


The Reds Aad Rod Tape 


A BLUNT and impetuous people the Russians. No 
respect at all for tradition. For instance, when they wanted 
to correct racial discrimination and persecution, did they 
go at it in the time-honored, civilized way, with earnest 
editorials and sobering sermons and campaigns of educi 
tion and hopeful appeals to people’s better nature? No, 
they simply passed a law. They said, ‘‘Hereafter those evils 


are crimes.’ And that was that. 


N. Y. Times 
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{ Mike Ross, battling boss of FEPC, 
walks where angels fear to tread 


Condensed from Nation’s Business 


By Herbert Corey 


ALCOLM ROSS is a hu- 
"] man eraser who has set 

himself the task of oblit- 

erating the color line from 
American industrial relations, and 
thereby from the American scene 
as a whole, 

He is attempting this mighty 
task as chairman of the President's 
Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
tee which exists primarily—and 
somewhat precariously—to prevent 
discrimination against race, color or 
creed in the allotment of the na- 
tion’s jobs. 

Forty-nine years old with Scotch 
blue eyes and red hair, the six-foot 
rangy member of one of the coun- 
try’s “‘best’’ families has evolved to 
his present status of reformer 
through a wide variety of experi- 
ences. He believes that the world 
badly needs adjustment, and re- 
quires “mechanics who will go at 
the damned thing without fastidious 
fear of grease or bruises.” 

The FEPC has been criticized by 
tight and left and middle-of-the- 
roaders who believe that it should 
take a stiffer stand against unions 


that continue discrimination against 
color. But Mr. Ross thinks the or- 
ganization has done right. 

It may —as has been alleged by 
the 16 railroads in the Southeastern 
Association—upset the racial apple- 
cart in that section, and further em- 
bitter the antagonism of Negro and 
white in the United States. It may 
—as some calm sociologists claim— 
add to the dangers of explosions 
and racial hatred. If these things 
fret Chairman Ross, they do not 
stop him. 

He sees his job as it is, the de- 
fense of minorities, the largest of 
these being the 13 million Negroes 
in the Union. Some 11 million 
foreign-born, of whom five million 
are aliens, are also covered by his 
protection. 

Other minority groups, many of 
them already in these first classifica- 
tions, are Jews, Spanish-Americans, 
Chinese, citizen and non-citizen 
Japanese, Filipinos, American In- 
dians, Seventh Day Adventists, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, and Catholics. 

All of these groups have suffered 
discrimination varying with the 
group and the community in peace- 
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time, culminating in an extreme 
form of disbarment from war work. 

Ross has been active in fighting 
the causes of all these groups, but 
three-fourths of the complaints 
coming before his Committee origi- 
nate with Negro workers, and the 
chairman, through his field workers 
and analysts, uncovered a failure to 
hire colored people and a wide- 
spread conspiracy to keep them in 
the lower labor classifications. 

There are other kinds of dis- 
crimination. In the Western Elec- 
tric Company's Point Breeze plant 
the white employees threatened to 
strike if they were not given separate 
toilet accommodation. Ross ordered 
that the whites continue to wash 
their faces in the same basins as the 
colored workers. Anything else 
would be discrimination, he warned. 

The whole question was spot- 
lighted when complaints came from 
the South over failure on the part 
of the 16 southeastern railroads to 
employ and upgrade colored work- 
ers on the same terms as white men. 
Then Ross really shot into action, 
and instantly issued an order that 
the railroads immediately cease dis- 
crimination, 

There had been an interpretation 
of President Roosevelt's decree 
establishing the Committee, that the 
word “shall” might be interpreted 
as mandatory or otherwise by those 
who received an FEPC instruction, 
but the President declared that such 
instructions were mandatory. 


The employers countered the 
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“cease discrimination”’ order witha 
number of “points,” including one 
which stated that it was practically 
impossible to do what Ross ordered 
without making trouble in the 
South. Another “‘point’’ was that 
the railroads could not do what 
FEPC ordered even if they wanted 
to—because seven railroad brother. 
hoods were opposed! 

These seven brotherhoods com- 
pletely ignored Chairman Ross and 
the FEPC, and anyone with a bow. 
ing acquaintance with practicality 
knows that, if the brotherhoods te. 
fuse to accept colored workers on 


‘even terms, the railroads are a 


powerless as so many sick cats. 

But Mr. Ross levelled his fire at 
the railroads. Being a friend of all 
union men, he did not set his lance 
against the brotherhoods. When he 
certified the 16 railroads to the 
President for action, a reporter 
asked him, “Are you going to cet 
tify the unions to the President?” 

“No,” said Mr. Ross sharply. 

Beginning life in Newark, N. J, 
in the kind of family that distinctly 
has ‘‘connections,’’ Malcolm went 
to the Hotchkiss School, then on to 
Yale. In 1919, after a home service 
period as a lieutenant in the ait 
force, he obtained his AB. 

This had been a simple, well 
behaved, mildly spiritual period in 
his life. On one occasion the Chris 
tian society sent him out to deliver 
a sermon to a congregation of 
Yankee farmers whom he found 
“stolid.” He recalls that the only 
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other time he suffered so badly from 
the jitters was when he was ordered 
to lecture some husky army recruits 
from the West on the evils of sex. 
Following graduation, he set out 
to make money and to live the easy- 
going, safe and contented life of 
other young men in his social class. 
It did not occur to him that any- 
thing else could happen. He doubts 
whether up to this time he had ever 
thought at all. He became a bond 
salesman in the New York office of 
Lee Higginson and Company. 
Colonel Higginson was one of 
the not-so-minor gods of New Eng- 
land, and a young man in his em- 
ploy was hall-marked for quality 
and destined inevitably for wealth 


and comfort. 


But Ross, although he sold as 
many bonds as most other young 
men from Yale, chafed at this kind 
of work. So he just quit and went 
West. 

His plan was to make a fortune, 
of course. Money was plentiful, the 
boom was on, and oil wells were 
bursting out of the ground. 

Presently he had a muscle job in 
the wet shift of a copper mine, and, 
not mourning the fortune he had 
not made, liked the life. He moved 
on to the Burk-Burnett oil field and 
laid pipe. He found his mates here 
to be “an ornery lot, ranging from 
normal to riff-raff.” But he liked it. 

The mud, the oil-field girls, the 
choctaw beer and the occasional 
shootings and knifings held a glit- 
tering interest. 
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Then came the financial crash and 
jobs ceased to exist. Ross became a 
reporter on the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, on assignment to write a 
daily poem on the side. During 
half the day he looked on the lower 
forms of life; the rest of the day he 
wrestled with hearts and flowers. 
When he reached the Morning 
World of New York, he had be- 
come a combination of realist, ro- 
manticist, and idealist. He wanted 
to write novels, 

In 1931 he became the represent- 
ative of the Quakers in the southern 
coal fields. The coal-mining indus- 
try was at its worst. Miners were 
striking because they had no food 
and no work. The coal operators 
could not sell enough to cover the 
outgo. Both sides used violence. 
Ross feared that, if he wrote the 
facts as he saw them, the Quakers 
would not be permitted to bring 
food to the starving babies. 

Everything was wrong, it seemed 
to him. There were good men and 
kindness on both sides, but they 
were not put together as they 
should be. In 1932 he wrote Ma- 
chine Age in the Hills, and from 
that day on he was definitely a re- 
former. He returned to New York 
to live in a borrowed basement and 
on spaghetti stewed in a pan, and 
when his funds gave out altogether, 
he retired to a cabin on the Housa- 
tonic to write a novel. 

Next day came the wire, ‘Job 
waiting in Washington.” 

He entered upon the new NRA 
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job with high hopes, but found the 
NRA tangled and confused, not the 
instrument of reform which he had 
anticipated. 

Ross married Miss Camille Miller 
—"one of the many beautiful girls 
who had come to Washington to 
work for the government’’—he ac- 
quired a dachshund, a home in 
Vienna, Va., and a son. 

On his way he had written two 
novels, Penny Dreadful, and Deep 
Enough ; Sailing the Skies, result of 
a brief connection with early avi- 
ation; and a technical book, Hymn 
to the Sun. His latest, Death of a 
Yale Man, has had some success. 

In 1936, the crusader became 
Director of Information for the 
National Labor Relations Board. By 
this time he was a thorough-going 
sociologist. He speaks of himself 
as a “‘hell-raiser.’”’ It is difficult, he 
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observes, to speak in carefully 
modulated tones when someone is 
yelling at you to go to hell. 

Many fail to comprehend the ex. 
treme delicacy of Ross’ problem. 
The FEPC may have been conceived 
as a magnificent gesture. Most of 
the organization’s 100 or more em. 
ployees are colored, but Chairman 
Ross is not discriminating. FEPC 
has what seems to be a working 
agreement with the United States 
Employment Service, USES, aiding 
and supporting the FEPC in antag. 
onism to racial antagonisms. 

Ross and his staff feel that they 
have a fight on their hands which 
must be fought now. If it is lost 
there is a sorry outlook, they think, 
for America’s racial and religious 
minorities, and postwar riot and 
bloodshed show in the crystal, 


Sweeping R. cforms 


A DEAN OF WOMEN at a large coeducational col- 
lege for Negroes recently began an important announce 
ment to the student body as follows: ‘The president of the 

; college and I have decided to stop necking on the campus.” 
Met by a gale of laughter, the good woman continued, 
somewhat flustered: ‘Further, all the kissing that has been 
going on under my nose must be stopped.” 

John Newton Bake 
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Booker T. Washington’s belief in 
‘the little things of life’ spelled attainment 


Coil Your Buchet! 


Condensed from The Journal of the National Education Association 


By Eleanor Fishburn and Mildred Sandison Fenner 


N OCTOBER 1872 one 
g early morning before the 

city of Richmond, Virginia, 

was stirring, a young Negro 
boy crawled from beneath a side- 
walk where he had spent the night, 
dusted off his shabby clothes, and 
started on the last lap of a 500- 
mile journey, made largely on foot, 
from his home in West Virginia. 
‘His goal was Hampton, Virginia, 
where a vocational schoo! had been 
opened by a Union General, Sam- 
uel C. Armstrong to help the newly- 
freed Negro get a toe-hold in the 
postwar South. 

In little more than a score of 
years the new student, Booker T. 
Washington, was to administer a 
similar school at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, become world famous as a 
noble benefactor of his race, receive 
an honorary degree from Harvard, 
and dine with President Theodore 
Roosevelt at the White House. 

A mighty leap for a man born a 
slave! Since no “black family rec- 
ords’” were kept in those days, the 
date of Booker’s birth, April 1858 
or 1859, on a plantation in Frank- 


lin County, Virginia, is uncertain. 
His owner valued him at $400. 
His mother was cook for the 
plantation, and Booker and _his 
brother and sister lived with her in 
a one-room, dirt-floored cabin. 

Without bitterness, Booker 
Washington in his inspiring auto- 
biography, Up from Slavery, recalls 
the hardships of his youth. He 
remembers his mother gratefully, 
her nightly prayer that she and her 
children might be free, and her 
wild ecstasy when the news of 
emancipation came. 

The family now moved to Mal- 
den, West Virginia, where Booker’s 
stepfather and the two boys worked 
in the salt furnace and coal mine. 
By puzzling out the letters stamped 
on the salt barrels, Booker learned 
the alphabet. By working in the 
mine from 4 until 9 in the morn- 
ing, he was able to snatch a few 
hours to attend a school for col- 
ored children. 

During the first roll call he no- 
ticed that each child gave a first 
and last name. When his turn 
came, he calmly replied, “Booker 
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Washington,” believing that such 
a name would make him “equal to 
the situation.” Later he found his 
mother had named him Booker 
Taliaferro. 

Taken from school by his step- 
father to work in the mine, Booker 
tried to read by the light of the 
lamp on his cap. Overhearing talk 
about a fabulous school at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, where colored stu- 
dents could earn their way, he 
made up his mind that someday he 
would go there. 

For some years he worked as 
houseboy to Lewis Ruffner, owner 
of the mine. Mrs. Ruffner, strict 
and hard to please, gave him train- 
ing in cleanliness which later came 
in handy. 

Booker arrived at Hampton with 
50c in his pocket. The “lady 
principal,” dubious at his lack of 
regular schooling, was undecided 
whether to admit him. Allowed to 
try for the job of assistant janitor, 
he swept a large recitation room 
three times, dusted it four. “We'll 
try you as a student,” was the prin- 
cipal’s smiling verdict. 

He swept and scrubbed his way 
through three years at Hampton. 
He found life here a constant reve- 
lation. ‘The matter of having 
meals at regular hours, of eating 
on a tablecloth, the use of a bath- 
tub” were new in his life. 

He began to dream of providing 
these things for all his neglected 
race. “I learned at Hampton,” he 
later wrote, “that the happiest 
people are those who do the most 
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for others’—today the creed of 
Tuskegee youth. 

He mastered the trade of brick- 
mason, graduated in 1875, taught a 
colored school for three years, stud- 
ied a year at Wayland Seminary in 
Washington, and returned to or- 
ganize a night class and to super- 
vise the Indian students recently 
admitted to the school. 

In May of his second year as 
teacher at Hampton, General Arm- 
strong handed him «a letter from 
Tuskegee, Alabama, citizens asking 
for a principal to take charge of 
a normal school for colored teach- 
ers, for which they had secured a 
state charter. Could the General 
recommend a likely man? ‘Booker, 
this looks like a job for you.” 

On July 4, 1881, he opened his 
humble school—which in a few 
years the whole country was watch- 
ing—in an old church and a little 
tumbledown shanty. There were 
30 students. The only income was 
the annual $2000 from the legis- 
lature. 

At first the students did not 
want to do manual work. They 
wanted to study high-sounding sub- 
jects like “banking and discount.” 
While some could locate the Sa 
hara Desert on a globe, they could 
not properly locate a knife and 
fork on the table. 

“We must do something besides 
teach them mere books,” the young 
principal said. He wanted to teach 
them “how to bathe; how to care 
for their teeth and clothing; what 
to eat and how to eat it properly; 
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and how to care for their rooms.” 
He wanted to give them “‘such a 
practical knowledge of some one 
industry, together with the spirit 
of industry, thrift, and economy, 
that they would be sure of know- 
ing how to make a living.” 

A few months after schooi 
opened, an abandoned farm of 100 
acres was Offered for sale at $500. 
The principal had no money. In 
desperate eagerness he wrote to the 
treasurer of Hampton, asking for 
a loan, which was sent from per- 
sonal funds. No time was lost 
moving to the farm. The students 
did most of the work after school, 
repairing the old farm buildings 
for school purposes. 

But how to repay the loan? His 
co-teacher, Olivia Davidson, a 
Hampton graduate, organized festi- 
vals or suppers which were loyally 
supported by both white and col- 
ored in the community. In later 
years, generous gifts of Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Rosenwald, and others, 
swelled the Tuskegee endowment 
fund. 


At the end of the first year’s 
work he married Fannie N. Smith, 
a Hampton graduate. She died 
two years later, leaving a baby 
daughter. Later he married Miss 
Davidson, who died while their 
two sons were very young. Four 
years after, he married Margaret 
Murray, assistant principal of Tus- 
kegee and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored 
Women. 


For ten years after the school 
opened, Washington’s hardest task 
was to get money to develop the 
work. He and Miss Davidson 
spent much time in the North call- 
ing upon individuals and address- 
ing meetings. 

As public interest and confidence 
grew, donations for the school in- 
creased. By the time of Wash- 
ington’s death (on November 14, 
1915), the school had more than 
a hundred buildings many of them 
built and furnished by the students 
themselves—owned 2000 acres of 
local land and had received from 
Congress 25,000 acres in northern 
Alabama; had an endowment of 
nearly $2,000,000; had 1500 stu- 
dents and almost 200 faculty mem- 
bers, all Negroes; and taught 38 
trades and professions. 

The Tuskegee plan is simple: 
The student pays part of his ex- 
penses in work; he learns how to 
work; he is taught the dignity of 
labor. Negro youth are trained to 
be teachers, nurses, mechanics, 
dietitians, aviators, and to serve on 
many other fields. 

The founder's philosophy was 
also simple: The newly-freed 
Negro, eager to take his place in 
an indifferent, often hostile world, 
Washington counseled to start- 
where-you-are and  use-what-you- 
have. “One farm bought,” he 
said, ‘‘one house built, one school 
maintained, one office well-filled, 
one life cleanly lived, will tell 
more in our favor than all the 
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abstract eloquence that can be sum- 
moned to plead our cause. 

“I would set no limit to the at- 
tainments of the Negro in arts, in 
letters, or in statesmanship, but I 
believe the surest way to reach 
those ends is by laying the founda- 
tion in the little things of life 
that lie immediately about his 
door.” 

Washington’s first chance for a 
national hearing came in 1884 when 
he was invited to address the Na- 
tional Education Association. He 
admitted that some people ob- 
jected to educating the Negro on 
the ground that when educated he 
refuses to do manual labor. With 
eloquence and humor he told of 
Tuskegee’s success in teaching the 
Negro to lift labor out of drudg- 
ery by putting thought and skill 
into it. 

From that day his fame as an 
orator was established. He had 
both charm and dignity and a fine 
talent for winning friends. He 
became spokesman for his race in 
America and in Europe. 

He urged the Negro to accept, 
for the time at least, less than his 
full political rights, believing that 
these were impossible to attain 
without economic freedom. This 
view earned him the enmity of 
some Negroes, who charged him 
with willingness to chain them per- 
manently to a servile level. 

Cooperation and respect of the 
white race Washington believed to 
be essential to the Negro’s well- 
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being. In a memorable speech at 
the Cotton States Exposition at At- 
lanta in 1895, he said dramatically 
with fingers outspread: “In all 
things that are peculiarly social, we 
can be as separate as the fingers, 
yet one as the hand in all things 
essential to mutual progress.” 

He urged his listeners, white and 
colored, to incorporate this story 
into their own lives: A ship lost 
at sea for many days suddenly 
sighted a friendly vessel and sig- 
naled: ‘Water, water; we die 
of thirst!” The answer came: 
“Cast down your bucket where you 
are.” The captain did so and the 
bucket came up full of fresh and 
sparkling water—from the mouth 
of the Amazon River. 

Cast down your bucket where 
you are, Washington advised the 
Negro. “Cast it down in agricul- 
ture, mechanics, in commerce, in 
domestic service, and in the pro- 
fessions.”” And to the white race 
he pled, “Cast down your bucket 
among my people and with edu- 
cation of head, hand, and heatt, 
you will find they will buy your 
surplus land, make blossom the 
waste places in your fields, and run 
your factories.” 

In 1896 Washington invited the 
scientist, George Washington Car- 
ver, to take charge of the agri- 
cultural department at Tuskegee. 
Together they devised a plan fot 
teaching better farming and better 
living to the impoverished colored 
farmers of the country. 
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Dr. Carver converted a second- 
hand buggy, mule-drawn, into a 
mobile school, loaded it with ex- 
hibits, and toured the country on 
weekends. Washington described 
it as “‘a farmer's college on wheels 
which educates the farmers in the 
field . . . making thrifty land- 
owners out of hand-to-mouth Ne- 
gro tenants.” This was the first 
of the “movable schools’ which to- 
day sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, cover the state. 

Tuskegee Institute became a cen- 
ter of community life and progress. 
And at the farmers’ conferences 
and other gatherings in the chapel, 
Washington would invariably say, 
at the end of the meeting, “Sing 
a plantation melody.” Not only 
did he use these songs for his own 
inspiration but also to create a 
friendly atmosphere in which to 


plead the Negro’s cause. And the 
songs never failed him. 

Idolized by his own people, he 
was trusted too by the white race, 
and the Kentucky editor, Henry 
Watterson, said of him that “no 
man, since the war of sections, has 
exercised such beneficent influence 
and done such real good for the 
country—especially to the South.” 

President Eliot of Harvard in 
conferring an honorary degree upon 
Washington, acclaimed him as 
“teacher, wise helper of his race, 
a good servant of God and coun- 
try.” 

And on his monument at Tuske- 
gee are these words: “He lifted 
the veil of ignorance from his 
people and pointed the way to 
progress through education and in- 
dustry.” 


AMfterthought 


WHEN Sergeant Joe Louis arrived in England, the 
Army officials immediately took him in hand and prepared 
him for his first press interview there. Louis listened to 
the instructions, nodded, and then the reporters were 


brought in. . 


. . “Suppose you should meet Max Schmeling 


on the battlefield?” one reporter asked. “What would you 
do?” . . . Louis, instinctively, held out his two hands, 
palms up. “I'd kill him,” he said, flexing his fingers—then 
he remembered the officials’ advice, and added, “with a 


gun. 


Leonard Lyons 
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POTENT PROSE 


If we cannot make democracy 
work in North Carolina or in 
Georgia, how can we make it work 
in and among the people of Europe 
and other distant lands? 


Dr. Noble Y. Beall, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


We of the entertainment industry 
know that there are Negroes, thou- 
sands of them, pledged to die so 
that we may remain free. We would 
be small and contemptible indeed if 
we did not pledge ourselves to work 
for full freedom and equality of the 
Negro. 

Paul Muni, Actor 


No one is emotionally mature 
who has any type of racial preju- 
dice; growth is stopped at this 
point. 

Lillian E. Smith, author, 
“Strange Fruit” 


There are still far too many 
Christians who make their com- 
munions devoutly, and are proud to 
be members of the body of Christ, 
who allow some personal experience 
of unhappy relations with this or 
that member of the African races 
to hold them back from real Chris- 
tian . . . endeavor to promote just 
conditions for the colored peoples. 


J. R. Darbyshire, the Archbishop 
of Cape Town, South Africa 


I believe a bright future will 
come of this war. Our boys are 
not going to accept unemployment 
and Jim Crow when they come back 
home. There are no J.C. foxholes, 
and there won't be any in America 
when they come back, either. 

Muriel Rahn, Actress, Singer 


We must learn that no phase of 
any race problem is exclusively the 
problem of the race that seems to 
be immediately concerned. What is 
done to help the Negro colleges is 
for the benefit of everybody. 

Christian Century 


Respecting and obeying the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court declar- 
ing the right of Negroes to vote in 
primary elections is not alone the 
Christian thing to do; it is the only 
legal and constitutional course open 
to fair and law-abiding citizens. 

Macon News (Ga.) 


Racism hinders our solution of 
social problems by diverting our 
efforts from finding a solution to 
finding a scapegoat. 


Frank Murphy, Associate Justice, 
U. S. Supreme Court 


Our military records show that 
no race is inferior to any other in 
participation in the common battle 
against the enemy. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


swats longest ‘fly’ in game 


{| Josh Gibson, Homestead Grays’ catcher 


Condensed from Pic 


By Haskell Cohen 


FTER MANY years of 

indecision the Negro 

National League is 

finally releasing batting 

averages. The reason for the loop’s 

reluctance to make hitting figures 

public in the past is a very simple 

one. The moguls thought the pub- 

lic would laugh out loud when they 

saw Josh Gibson heading the pa- 

rade year after year with a fantastic 
.500 average. 

After fourteen years of play Gib- 
son's fabulous hitting power has 
become accepted by both the white 
and colored press and his slugging 
feats are accredited all over the 
country, Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Venezuela. 

At the age of 32, Gibson, star 
catcher of the Homestead Grays, 
winners last year of the Negro 
world series, holds so many hitting 
records that it is doubtful the great 
Babe Ruth did any better. Josh 
hit homers in all eleven major 
league parks he played in. 

He has smacked prodigious 
drives against the best hurlers in 
the big leagues and in Negro base- 


ball. Last year playing on an aver- 
age of once a week in Washington's 
Griffith Stadium, Gibby connected 
for more homers than all the Amer- 
ican Leaguers combined in the sea- 
son of 77 games. 

In September 1933, playing 
against the Lincoln Giants in Yan- 
kee Stadium, Gibson laced a liner 
way up between the grandstand and 
the left field bleachers. It was 
the first time a ball had ever been 
hit that far in the house that Babe 
Ruth built. Seven years elapsed 
before Hank Greenberg almost hit 
a ball just as far to the same spot. 

In 1931, the summer Josh slam- 
med 75 homers, he blasted a pitch 
high over the center field fence in 
the Pittsburgh Pirates park at a 
point officials estimate as 466 feet. 
Nobody before or since equalled 
this feat. 

He has the longest hit in Griffith 
Stadium to his credit, a wallop 
that hit the sign in deep left center 
field near the score board. His 
hit in Cleveland Municipal Stadium 
is longer than any ever hit by an 
American Leaguer while fans in 
San Juan still talk of his 480 foot 
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clout. The mayor of Monesson, 
Pa., once stopped a ball game be- 
tween the Grays and the local club 
to measure a Gibson home run 
which went about 540 feet. 

After watching Gibson, Walter 
Johnson, pitching hero of Wash- 
ington, remarked, “That boy is 

~ worth $200,000 to any major league 
club.” Clark Griffith, standing 
nearby, added, “He hits a baseball 
for more distance with less effort 
than any player I ever saw.” 

The remarkable thing about Gib- 
son’s hitting is that colored twirlers 
will walk him every time it is 
feasible. When Josh comes to bat 
with the hassocks empty he receives 
an automatic walk. White stars 
who pitch to him quickly discover 
he has no batting weakness. Sat- 
chel Paige knows his only weak- 
ness. 

When Satch, a former teammate 
of Gibson on the Pittsburgh Craw- 
fords nine, faces Josh he tells him 
funny stories in Spanish, gets the 
giant maskman laughing to keep 
him off balance long enough for 
Paige to whiz through with blind- 
ing speed for called strikeouts. But 
woe unto Satchel when Josh is 
not in a laughing mood. 

Satchel and Josh used to tour 
the hinterlands after the regular 
season with Dizzy Dean and most 

of the Cardinals of the Gas House 
Gang era. After Josh had smacked 
a smoking Dean curve into the next 
county from the York, Pa., ball 
yard, Dizzy walked over to the 
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Crawford Bench and with all sin- 
cerity remarked, ‘Josh, I wish you 
and Satchel played with me on the 
Cardinals. The pennant would be 
won by July 4th; we could go 
fishing until World Series time.” 

Lest the reader draws the conclu- 
sion that Gibson is strictly a slug- 
ging catcher and weak on defense 
we hasten to quote a few experts 
on his all around ability. Ray 
Brown, star twirler, and a Home- 
stead Gray teammate, says, ‘Josh 
is one of the best all around catch- 
ers in the game today. While it 
is true we have a few Negro mask- 
men that are smoother, none com- 
pares to Joshua when it comes to 
throwing, running, and all around 
savvy behind the plate. 

“I rest easy on the mound and 
let Gibby call all of the pitches 
as he has every hitter’s weaknesses 
tabbed in his alert mind. He makes 
a splendid target to pitch to and is 
death to would-be stealers.” After 
watching the 200-pound Gibson 
beat out a bunt Carl Hubbell re- 
marked, “Gibson is the fastest big 
man I ever saw. Definitely a big 
leaguer.” 

Last year the writer traveled the 
circuit with the Grays to study 
Gibson’s hitting technique. It 
seemed that the slugger continuously 
hit homers, two-baggers, or was 
walked. His slugging average must 
be the best in the history of base- 
ball. The most remarkable hit 
observed on that trip was a home 
run in the Polo Grounds. 
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Josh, a right-handed clubber, was 
facing Goose Curry, right-handed 
pitching-manager of the Philadel- 
phia Stars. 

The Polo Grounds, as most fans 
know, is a hitter’s paradise with 
its beckoning short right field 
stands, Right-hand hitters rarely hit 
for the circuit because the left and 
center field stands are so far re- 
moved. 

Instead of trying for a long hit, 
Josh shortened his grip on the 
claymore and assumed the custom- 
ary bunter’s stance. Curry delivered 
the pitch and then Josh bunted— 
yes bunted, the ball away up into 
the upper right field stands for a 
home run. 

As a gate attraction the Home- 
stead Grays’ receiver ranks second 
to Satchel Paige, the number one 
attraction in the history of base- 
ball, white or colored. Josh was 
instrumental in luring 15,000 fans 
to the 1944 double-header opener 
at Yankee Stadium. This crowd 
represents the largest turnout for 
a Negro opener in New York City. 
In 1941 Paige was responsible for 
12,000 at the first game of the 
season. 

Josh has just about given up hope 
that he will ever reach the major 
leagues. Not that he particularly 
cares to play among the white 
boys. It’s just that he would like 


to have a few seasons where he 
could take down some of that big 
lettuce big leaguers of quality drag 
down. 
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As Negro players are paid Gibby 
is very well off. Only the as- 
tounding Satch Paige draws bigger 
wages. Josh’s top salary was the 
$6000 Mexico paid him for an 
eight month season. In the winter 
of 1937 Santo Domingo paid him 
$2000 for a four week season. Josh 
lifted the team from last place to 
a pennant with his he 2 run hit- 
ting. He led the loop in hitting 
besides slugging. Venezuela paid 
him $4200 for the winter season 
of 1940 and paid all expenses for 
Gibson and his wife. 

A few years back Puerto Rico 
paid him big money for a 44 
game winter season. In return for 
this salary Jolting Joshua poled out 
16 homers, about par for him in a 
44 game season. He started off the 
first day with three circuit clouts 
and cake-walked into the league 
batting titles. 

Hitting three homers a game has 
become commonplace with Joshua. 
He's pulled the stunt five times 
and in 1938 slammed four out of 
the park against the Memphis Red 
Sox. Last year he led the league 
hitters at the halfway mark with 
a .541 average for 25 contests. 

He was only at bat officially 39 
times with half his blows going for 
the circuit. The pitchers around 
the loop received the worst news 
possible last spring when Gibby was 
placed in 4-F. With several of the 
better hurlers in the army, fans are 
betting Josh will break the .500 
mark more than easily. 
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Condensed from Time 


#, L >» OVER ALL the black, rich 
atance of ower delta land of Mississippi, which 


produces 7% of the nation’s cot- 
ton crop, Southern whites last 
week were lifting their own 
loads, toting their own bales. In the hills, white women and 
small boys sweated behind the mules down the long hot rows of 
cotton and corn. 


For Mississippi, which still has the nation’s second largest 
Negro population (1,074,578), was running short of Negroes. 

Since 1940, when Mississippi whites outnumbered Negroes 
for the first time in a century, an estimated 50,000 Negroes have 
left the state, heading north in the hope of better pay and a better 
life. An additional 12,000 have gone into the armed forces. 


Many are in well-paid war jobs; some have quit domestic work 
to live on their dependency benefits. The Jackson Advocate, a 
Negro publication, claims that scores are moving away daily be- 
cause they are “frustrated and confused” by the South’s racial 
bigotry. 


Mississippi, proud of its pleasant way of life—which has 
depended for more than a century on_Negro labor—fretted and 
fumed at doing the hard work. But Mississippians continued 
to tack up bigger and bolder Jim Crow signs. There was no 
pause in the steady run of “incidents’’ between white civilians 
and Negro soldiers at the state’s 36 military establishments. 


Politicians, bitter at the New Deal for “pampering” the colored 
folks, went rigat on orating in favor of white supremacy. The 
Grenada County Weekly editorialized: “The good darkies of 
the South should remember that, at the best, Eleanor [Roosevelt} 
will be boss of the U. S. a limited time, while the good white 
people of the South will be here forever... .” 
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>> ONE HUNDRED and four 
Rhythmic tveters rivets in 120 seconds! 


Condensed from Los Angeles Tribune All women tiveters at the 


Lockheed plane plant at Bur- 

bank have been challenged by 
Misses Elizabeth Vernando and Cleo Glover, Negro riveting team, 
to beat this record which the pair set recently. 

The team’s feat was attested by Joseph M. Alvey, group super- 
visor, who conducted a special time test. The young women work 
on bomb bay doors for the PV-1 Ventura bomber, among the 
first American planes consistently to bomb the Japanese home- 
land of Paramushiro, northernmost bastion of the Nippon home 
defenses. 

One hundred and four 1% inch rivets were placed in the drilled 
holes and were completely riveted in 120 seconds by this team, 
the group supervisor's record revealed. 

Miss Vernando and Miss Glover started work at Lockheed one 
year ago, building PV-1 bomb doors. They came in as inexperi- 
enced workers but today are considered to be two of the fastest 
women riveters in the plant. 

The pace set by Production Control at Lockheed’s Factory A, 
where the PV-1’s are built, is a fast one. Components are deliv- 
ered to the factory with rhythmic speed. Teamwork such as that 
of Miss Vernando and Miss Glover make it possible for the pace 
to be maintained. 

When asked how they attained such a high degree of efficiency, 
Miss Vernando said, ‘You can become efficient doing anything 
if you have rhythm in your work.” 

Miss Glover said, ‘“Whether you are using a machine gun or a 
rivet gun, you have to have rhythm.” 

Copyright, Los Angeles Tribune, May 29, 1944 
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Condensed from The National Jewish Monthly 


MISGUIDED teader from the deep South has 
_A written in to protest against B’nai B’rith’s sympa- 

thetic action in behalf of Negroes such as furnish- 

ing more than a dozen Army day rooms for 
Negro troops; commissioning a Negro artist to paint a 
portrait of Cleveland's first Negro pilot to be killed in ac- 
tion, etc., etc. 


“We Jews,” complains our correspondent, “have enough 
problems of our own to solve, without helping Negroes.” 


Fortunately, this individual reaction is not characteristic 
of the masses of B'nai B'rith membership. The cold truth 
is that there is no such thing as a Jewish problem in a 
vacuum. It is merely part of a much larger issue—the social 
problem. And although we must fight anti-Semitism every 
time it lifts its ugly head, neither the Jewish, the Negro, the 
labor, the foreign-born, nor any other of the problems 
which have long been agitating us can be finally and funda- 
mentally solved until the social problem is solved. And 
central to the social problem is the matter of human free- 
dom: freedom from -want, freedom from fear, freedom 
from ignorance and superstition. 


So long as Negroes fail to achieve complete liberation, 
so long will Jews suffer discrimination, and so long as that 
is true, every other segment of the American people faces 
a threat to its liberties. For liberty is as indivisible today 
as it was in Lincoln's time, and no nation can long endure 
half slave and half free. 


Either we mean human freedom when we utter the 
phrase, or else we are hypocrites. And if we mean it, we 
mean it not for Protestants only, or whites only, or native- 
born only—but for all humans. 


EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


jungle warfare like veterans 


{ All-Negro 93rd Division takes to 


Condensed from Time 


N THE Bougainville jungles 
Yq white and colored troops 

live together in soldierly 

understanding, Time Cor- 
respondent Robert Martin reported 
recently. Units of the 93rd Di- 
vision, first all-Negro infantry di- 
vision to be sent overseas in this 
war, had fought and acquitted them- 
selves with honor. 

For the Negro troops, acceptance 
by their white comrades-in-arms 
was something to shout about. 
There had been gibes when units of 
the 93rd landed on Bougainville, 
on the heels of the Americal Divi- 
sion. The Americals knew by 
then what jungle fighting was like. 
They doubted that the ‘Tan Yanks” 
would stand up under the jungle’s 
strange and silent horrors. 

The tight-lipped Negroes had 
moved in. Among their units was 
the old 24th Regiment, which had 
supported Teddy Roosevelt in 1898 
in the Rough Rider’s charge up 
San Juan Hill. Two-thirds of their 
oficers were Negroes, 90% of 
them college graduates. The en- 


listed men were fellows who had 
lived in Harlem tenements, plowed 
Georgia farms, carted crates in 
San Francisco, 


It was animal-like warfare on 
Bougainville. The Negroes did not 
like it, any more than white men 
did. Sometimes their officers had 
to tonguelash them into action. 
But unseasoned white troops had 
also gone through that first paralyz- 
ing terror of jungle combat. 

Private James O’Banner, a mild- 
mannered youngster from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was the first man to 
get a Nip. His carbine snap shot 
stirred up a hornet’s nest. A doz- 
en Negroes were slain, 25 were 
wounded. But 30 Japanese were 
dead before the melee was over. 

The men of the 93rd learned 
fast. They were resourceful. Cor- 
poral Lemon Hicks of Silver City, 
Miss. and four buddies got lost 
behind enemy lines. When they 
blundered into a command post 
they picked off one Jap, melted 
back into the thick and steaming un- 
derbrush. They ran into a Jap 
minefield and methodically picked 
their way through it. They located 
their own lines by the sound of dis- 
tant artillery, finally crossed safely 
back. Said Lemon: “All of us 
prayed.” 

One unit, moving out along the 
muddy Laruma River, fought it out 
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with Japs for two days, destroyed 
five of their pillboxes, crossed the 
river with fixed bayonets and put 
their disorganized enemies to rout. 

Their artillerymen learned to 
“walk” shells toward distant ob- 
jectives. Their fire was so accurate 
that Jap prisoners thought U. S. 
troops had installed listening posts 
deep in the jungles to tip off 
Japanese movements. 

Fighting alongside white units, 
the Negro doughboys helped extend 
outposts across the Saua River. 
With bazookas, flame-throwers and 
Browning automatic fire they beat 
off frontal attacks by day, creep- 
ing infiltration by night, until the 
Bougainville base was finally se- 
cured, 


Soon they were either veter- 
ans or casualties of the jungle 
war and white troops were no 
longer reluctant to serve beside 
them. Proudest of their record is 
Major General Raymond G. Leh- 
man, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., com- 
mander of the 93rd, who has been a 
Regular Army officer since 1917 
and commands Negro troops be- 
cause he likes to lead them. 

Says General Lehman: “They 
have the same courage, the same 
fear and fighting spunk as any oth- 
er soldiers. They are quick to learn 
and eager to perform. They can 
give and take, and they are about 
the best disciplined men in the 
Army.” 


Master Of Repartee 


I ASKED BILBO what was the snappiest rejoinder 
he pulled recently, demonstrating his ready wit and humor, 
and he said it was when a northern Senator questioned 
him about his plan to send all Negroes back to Africa. 
The Senator asked, “Suppose we could open the tomb of 
the unknown soldier and he would turn out to be a Negro 
—would you send him back, too?” 

“I said, ‘No, he’s dead, he can’t do nuthin’,” Bilbo 
said, chuckling softly. 

“That was a wonderful comeback,” I said. 

“We-L-L,” the Senator said, leisurely blowing cigar 


smoke, “he let me alone. He didn’t bother me any more.” 
Earl Wilson 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


Negroes should strive for 


mental and physical preparedness 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By John R. Tunis 


F I WERE a Negro I'd try 
to get an education. In 


school, in college, in a uni- 
versity if possible. If not, 
in a public library. 

I'd try to prepare my self physi- 
cally for the battle of life through 
sports and games in so far as I 
could. 

I'd try to believe and to practice 
the principles on which the United 
States was founded. Even though 
most citizens of the republic do not. 

I'd try hard not to feel those of 
my race darker in color than my- 
self were inferior. Or those lighter 
better than I was. 


JOHN R. TUNIS is a leading writer 
of sports stories in America today. His 
novel, All-American, which told how a 
Negro football player and his white 
schoolmates solved a problem in democ- 
racy, was condensed in an earlier issue 
of Negro Digest. 


I'd try to realize that we are 
fighting today not only Hitler, and 
the Gestapo, and the Nazi party 
but the evil that is in their hearts 
and in the hearts of all men, 
everywhere. 

I'd try always to remember that 
this fight is never-ending and must 
continue for all men of good will 
for all time. 

I'd try not to believe, and above 
all not to circulate, the many rumors 
that are current about whites and 
Negroes. 

I'd try, though naturally of an 
impatient nature, to understand that 
progress is slow, that man has taken 
thousands of years to rise from the 
slime, that he slips back a step for 
every step forward. 

I would try to work for the 
betterment of my country and my 
people, for their integration into 
the democratic process, for their so- 
cial and political equality, not in 
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one place or one state, but all over 
the nation. 

I'd try not to be discouraged as 
the years passed and I saw how lit- 
tle one human being can accomplish 
in a lifetime. 


I'd try always to reject a philoso- 
phy of negation, of despair, of vio- 
lence. 

I'd try to do all these ten things, 
I know very well I would not suc- 
ceed. 


Bewifed, Wechildrened, Bedoviled 


A COMMANDING officer of a base in Africa re- 
ceived the following letter from one of the natives who 
had worked at the base and had been fired for laziness. 
The letter is as follows: 

“Sir: 

“On opening this epistle you will behold the work of a 
dejobbed person, and a very bewifed and much childrenized 
gentleman who was violently dejobbed in a twinkling by 
your good self. 

“For heavens’ sake sir, consider yourself as walking 
home at the moon end to five savage wives and sixteen 
children, with your pockets filled with non existent L. S. D. 
(pounds, shillings, pences), not a solitary sixpence. 

“Pity humble state sir, when being dejobbed and proceed- 
ing with heavy heart filled with misery, to this den of 
doom. My-self did contemplate culpable homicide, but 
Him that protected His servant Daniel the poet safely 
through the lions’ den, will protect His servant in the 
home of evil. 

“As to the reason given by your-self esquire for my de- 
jobment, the inconsideration was, laziness, no sit? It is 
impossible for myself who has pitched sixteen children 
into this valley of tears, can have a lazy atom in his normal 
frame and the sudden departure of all monthly has left me 
on the verge of destitution and despair. 

“I hope the good angel will melt and pulverize your 
heart with kindness and with much alacrity as may be for 
the satisfaction and safety you will rejobulate your servant.” 

Yes, the man got his job back. 

The American Magazine 
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7 By William 
SJ HE QUESTION itself pre- 


supposes that Negroes are 

with Roosevelt. Why are 

they with him? Why did 
they break away from the political 
traditions of 70 years to support 
him? 

The real answers to these ques- 
tions will, in the light of present 
day events, give the reasons why 
Negroes should not only NOT 
QUIT Roosevelt, but should sup- 
port him in increased numbers. 

Roosevelt came to the presidency 
during a critical national emergency 
—the Depression. The conditions 
of the American working classes 


Congressman WILLIAM L. DAW- 
SON, formerly a member of the Chi- 
cago City Council, is now a represent- 
ative of the First Illinois Congressional 
District. He's the second Democrat to 
tepresent his race in Congress. 


Should 
Negroes Quit 
R Losevell ? 


VO. Written expressly for Negro Digest 
L. Dawson 


in general, and the Negro masses 
in particular, were most deplorable. 

Under Roosevelt’s program Ne- 
gro citizens were given the op- 
portunity with others to work out 
their own salvation. His Works 
Program broke the backbone of 
pauper relief. His program for 
Old Age Assistance, Youth Train- 
ing, Adequate Housing, Home 
Loans, Farm Loans, Guaranteed 
Bank Deposits and Social Security 
opened the door of opportunity 
for the “forgotten man.” 

The Negro has made greater 
progress in every phase of national 
activities under Roosevelt's Admin- 
istration than ever before in his- 
tory. So Negroes broke away from 
old political traditions to support 
“the whose deeds demon- 
strated his desire to make democ- 
racy work for all the peoples. They 
broke away to support “the man” 
who sought to show that the prot -- 
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tion of human rights is more impor- 
tant than the protection of property 
rights as a function of government. 

Now after 21/, years of war, 
every unbiased American, espe- 
cially the Negro, must realize that 
Roosevelt has proven to be as great 
a President in meeting the prob- 
lems of war as he did in meeting 
the problems of peacetime. Under 
his guidance this war is being won. 

Our soldiers are the best clothed, 
best fed, and best armed in all the 
world. Negro soldiers are today 
—for the first time in our history 
—functioning in every branch of 
the service on every battlefront 
where Americans are fighting. They 
hold higher rank in greater num- 
ber than ever before. 

Roosevelt did not create racial 
bias and discriminatory practices 
existing in the American military 
establishment. He inherited them. 
But this thing Negroes know, that 
more has been done under Roose- 
velt in 21/, years to cure the condi- 
tions than has been done in any 
40 years heretofore. 

His has not been a “lip service,” 
but he has dared to do—day by day 
—the things which will finally as- 
sure victory at home and abroad 
for the ideals for which we fight. 

Negroes are today a thinking peo- 
ple whose memory is long and 
whose reasoning is sound. Under 
the Roosevelts the White House 
has been the seat of government 
for all the people. From it has 
emanated the most wholesome spirit 
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of recognition of the Negro as an 
American citizen yet demonstrated. 

Roosevelt has not bowed to racial 
bigotry and bias either from within 
or without his own political party. 
In spite of the vicious mouthing of 
Negro baiters, he has stood by 
his convictions of equality of op- 
portunity for all. He has never 
sought to win the support of the 
Negro by sweet platitudes or rosy- 
red promises. 

Negroes should stand by Roose- 
velt because of the enemies he 
has made. Among them you will 
find the disciples of intolerance, 
the war profiteers and the states 
righters. They are the same forces 
who plunged the nation into the 
last Depression, and they are the 
same forces who oppose Roosevelt 
because he dared use the powers 
of government to safeguard the 
rights of Negroes and other mi- 
norities. 

After the war what? Reconver- 
sion in industries from war time 
to peace time activities must take 
place. Factories will be shut down, 
work will be scarce and jobs few. 
Whom can Negroes trust in that 
day? Can they afford to take a 
chance with a candidate backed by 
the Herbert Hoover dominated Re- 
actionary Republican party? No! 
They have been bitten once and 
the memory lingers on. 

They can and will trust Roose- 
velt! He led the nation out of the 
last Depression. He can be trusted 
to safeguard against another. 
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There will be no bayoneting of 
war veteran bonus-marchers in the 
nation’s capital; there will be no 
apple selling war veterans on the 
street corners; there will be no 
bread lines and soup kitchens in 
this—the richest country in all the 


YES 


world—under Roosevelt. 

Because of the things he has 
done, because of the things he is 
now doing, and because of his post 
war plans for this nation for the 
future, Negroes will continue to 
support Roosevelt. 


Written expressly for Negro Digest 


By Senator Arthur Capper 


URING THE next few 
months the colored popu- 
lation of this country must 
make one of the most im- 

portant decisions in history. The 
Negroes of the United States must 
weigh, and weigh carefully, the 
conditions that influence his free- 
dom, his living conditions, his eco- 
nomic status, his security and his 
future. The answer to the many 
questions in the minds of colored 
people today will be found only 
in the political future. 

To envision the future we must 
look at the present and the past. 
The past twelve years will be suf- 
ficient to demonstrate that the Ne- 
gto has gained nothing in his fight 
for the privileges that are due every 
American, but denied specifically to 
him by the Democrats. 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER rep- 
resents the State of Kansas in Congress 
and for a long time has been a vice- 
president of the NAACP. 


Today, after more than a decade 
of powerful control by the Demo- 
crats, this country still must admit, 
with its head hanging in shame, that 
there are 5,000,000 Americans who 
are disfranchised by one devious 
device or another. Not a single 
forward step has been taken by 
the Democrats to accord these Ne- 
groes the constitutional rights the 
sacred privileges, that are theirs 
by right of heritage. 

Now, for a moment, let us glance 
at the present and examine what 
progress has been made under Re- 
publican leadership in many sec- 
tions of the country. Today there 
are twenty-six states, with 66% of 
the entire population, which func- 
tion under Republican governors. 
Has the Negro in these states been 
humiliated? Has the Negro been 
denied his rights? The answer is 
an emphatic NO. 

Instead, the Negro found a place 
in the sun immediately upon the 
state-by-state change from Demo- 
cratic to Republican governors. 
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Take, for example, the Empire state, 
the state that Franklin Roosevelt 
himself governed. Did a single 
Negro find adequate recognition 
for his talents, his intelligence, his 
knowledge? It wasn’t until New 
York switched over to a Republican 
governor that a Negro, Francis E. 
Rivers, was appointed to the bench 
of the important New York City 
Court. 

Every sports fan in the country 
knows that history was made when 
the New York governor appointed 
an exceedingly successful Negro 
businessman, Dr. C. B. Powell, as 
a member of the New York Athletic 
Commission. 

In Ohio, the Governor appointed 
a brilliant Negro attorney, Law- 
rence Payne, to the Board of Par- 
dons and Parole, demonstrating the 
inherent Republican characteristic of 
voluntarily according equal repre- 
sentation to the colored people. In 
addition, the Ohio governor ap- 
pointed an outstanding Negro, 
James E, Jackson, to the bench of 
the Municipal Court in Cleveland. 

The governor of Illinois has cer- 
tainly taken advantage of the talents 
of Negroes, for he appointed two 
Negro men to vitally important 
state commissions. Val Washing- 
ton was named to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission and William E. 
King was appointed to the Illinois 
Industrial Commission. 

There are many more concrete 
examples that the Republicans, now 
as always seek out qualified persons 
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of the colored race, but limited 
space does not permit detailed amp- 
lification. But these illustrations 
are evidence of the voluntary ac- 
tion of the Republicans to give the 
Negro people a just-deserved part 
in the affairs of states. 

When the Republicans take con- 
trol of the federal government, the 
Negro people will have achieved 
a seven-league step toward gaining 
the franchise that has been denied 
them so consistently by the Demo- 
crats. It has always been the Re- 
publicans in the Natonal Legisla- 
ture who have stood courageously 
against the many abuses that have 
been heaped so cruelly on the 
Negro. 

There appears to be little doubt 
that the Republicans will take con- 
trol of the House, possibly both 
branches of Congress, in the No- 
vember election; and the prospects 
for the election of a Republican 
President are indeed promising. 

When this change comes, the 
million Negroes in the armed 
service of their country will suffer 
no more humiliation that comes 
from discrimination; nor will the 
Republican President turn his face 
away, as did the Democratic chief 
executive, when such profound 
questions as federal anti-poll tax 
legislation and other forms of dis- 
crimination, are used to deny to 
the Negro the constitutional herit- 
age that should be his, but isn’t. 

The Republican party is sy- 
nonymous with progress for the 
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Negro, men and women who are 
recognized only as Americans; the 
Democratic party, on the other 
hand, is synonymous with gross 
discrimination; it is a political 
party that has in practice treated 
the Negroes as a minority that 
should be kept in subjugation, must 
be denied education, must be re- 
fused liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness except on election day. 

Because of these opposing phil- 
osophies on a vital question that 
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strikes at the very foundation of our 
American democracy, there is only 
one political pathway for the Ne- 
groes to follow now. 

Because the Republican party of- 
fers the colored people the key to 
progress, it seems obvious that 
they will repudiate Franklin Roose- 
velt and the Democratic members 
of Congress who would kindle con- 
tinually the racial question that has 
become traditional in the Demo- 


cratic party. 


Should Tegroes Vote Se The 
Coming ? 


Written expressly for Negro Digest 
By Robert E. Hannegan 


HE MAIN issues in this elec- 
tion confront all Americans, 
regardless of race, color or 


creed. Victory over enslave- 
ment, worldwide outlawry of ag- 


ROBERT E. HANNEGAN as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee is a man whom political dope- 
sters believe will lead the Party to a 
1944 success. 

Mr. Hannegan in consenting to take 
part in the round-table discussion, in- 
sists that his contribution be titled 
“How Should Negroes Vote in the 
Coming Election?” 

“I see no more reason why we need 
_ argue the question ‘Should Negroes 
Quit Roosevelt?,’ than we might have 
for arguing, for example, such a ques- 
tion as ‘Should America Lose the 
War?’,” the party chairman explains. 


gression, and security of the Ameri- 
can people after this war—al/ the 
people—are the objectives of the 
administration of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

The record of President Roosevelt 
and his Administration is well 
known to every intelligent Ameri- 
can voter. And no group has been 
more intelligent in its exercises of 
the franchise and its support of this 
enlightened Administration than 
has the American Negro. That 
support has been deserved; it will 
be continued. 

It is not necessary for me to speak 
for the President. He has force- 
fully and fearlessly spoken for him- 
self and for the American people. 
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And his words, buttressed by his 
deeds through every year of his 
Administration, answer the ques- 
tion posed by The Negro Digest. 
In his January 11, 1944, Message 
on the State of the Union, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 

“In our day these economic 
truths have become accepted as 
self-evident. We have accepted, 
so to speak, a second Bill of Rights 
under which a new basis of se- 
curity and prosperity can be estab- 
lish for all—regardless of station, 
race, or creed. 

“Among these are: 

"1. The right to a useful and 
remunerative job in the industries, 
or shops or farms or mines of the 
Nation,” 

President Roosevelt reinforced 
this fundamental American right 
through the creation of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. As a result, more 
than 1,000,000 Negro men and 
women were working in war plants 
as early as July, 1943, and the 
number is increasing daily. In 96 
shipyards alone, Negro employ- 
ment increased from 10,099 in 1940 
to more than 157,000 in 1944. 

“2. The right to earn enough 
to provide adequate food and cloth- 
ing and recreation ;” 

Long before the war emergency, 
the Roosevelt Administration, 
through the Wage and Hour Act 
and similar legislation, successfully 
attacked the infamous wage differ- 
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entials which had robbed millions 
of American citizens, including hun- 
dreds of thousands of American 
Negroes, of equal pay for equal 
work. In the field of public hous- 
ing alone, Negro construction work- 
ers, protected by Federal non-dis- 
crimination contractual stipula- 
tions, earned more than $33,000,- 
000 before the end of 1942. This 
represented 12 per cent of total 
housing payroll expenditures. To- 
day, because the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has upheld the right 
of all Americans to work at fair 
pay, the bulk of American Negroes, 
like the bulk of American whites, 
are better able than ever before to 
provide themselves and their fam- 
ilies with adequate food, clothing 
and recreation. . 

3. The right of every farmer 
to raise and sell his products at 
a return which will give him and 
his family a decent living;” 

More than 175,000 Negro farm 
owners will testify to the accomp- 
lishments of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration in this field. Through the 
activities of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, the Farm 
Credit Administration and similar 
agencies, tens of thousands of Ne- 
gro farm owners, and the number 
of sharecroppers has been cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

4. The right of every business- 
man, large and small, to trade in 
an atmosphere of freedom from 
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unfair competition and domination 
by monopolies at home and 
abroad,” 


During just four years of the 
Roosevelt Administration, the num- 
ber of retail stores with Negro 
proprietors increased more than 30 
per cent—from 22,756 such estab- 
lishments in 1935 to 29,827 in 
1939. By 1941, twenty-one Negro- 
owned and operated legal reserve 
life and assessment companies 
boasted a combined premium in- 
come of more than $16,000,000, 
with total assets exceeding $26,- 
000,000 and $345,000,000 worth 
of insurance in force. Annual 
statements of each of these com- 
panies have shown substantial in- 
creases each successive year. 

"5. The right of every family 
to a decent home,” 

Although Negroes constitute ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, Negro tenants occupy more 
than 30 per cent of the low-rent 
non-war public housing units con- 
structed unler the federal slum 
clearance program. In 1943, Negro 
tenants were living in decent homes 
in 88,000 public housing units in 
various projects throughout the 
country. Equally important has 
been the increase in Negro home 
ownership under the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration—from 669,645 in 
1930 to 719,771 in 1940. 
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“6. The right to a good educa- 
tion,” 

Through federal aid to public 
schools, direct grants to students, 
and similar measures sponsored by 
the Roosevelt Administration, phe- 
nomenal progress has been made 
in Negro education during the last 
decade. Between 1930 and 1940, 
Negro high school enrollment in- 
creased more than 126 per cent— 
with 30,000 Negro youths graduat- 
ing from high schools in 1940. In 
that same year, 2,428,842 Negro 
children were enrolled in public 
elementary and high schools—com- 
prising 86 per cent of the total 
Negro school population. 

These rights—along with the 
right to adequate medical care and 
the right to adequate protection 
from the economic fears of old 
age, sickness, accident and unem- 
ployment—constitute the Roose- 
velt Second Bill of Rights. They 
have been made possible by the 
Negro people, through their sup- 
port of the one man who dared seek 
a new basis of security and prosper- 
ity for all—regardless of station, 
race, or creed. 

In the words of the President: 

“All of these rights spell se- 
curity. And after this war is won, 
we must be prepared to move for- 
ward, in the implementation of 
these rights, to new goals of hap- 
piness and well-being.” 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Should Tegroes Quit Roosevelt? 


By Wallace Lee 


HE WITHDRAWAL of 

Wendell L. Willkie from 

the 1944 presidential race 

has changed the complexion 
of political affairs for Negro voters. 
The results of a poll conducted by 
the Negro Digest exactly one year 
ago asking whom Negroes should 
support for president showed Will- 
kie and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as the overwhelming fa- 
vorites of the voters. 

A vast increase in the percentage 
of Roosevelt supporters brought out 
in the poll for July is probably 
due to a shift of the potential Will- 
kie vote, though F.D.R., even with 
Willkie in the race, was found 
last year to have more appeal to 
the mass of Negro voters than any 
other one candidate. 

Even in the South where Ne- 
groes have traditionally voted the 
straight Republican ticket voters 
were certain that to ignore Roose- 
velt at the polls would be against 
their best interests. Much of the 
growth of the pro-Roosevelt feel- 
ing among southern voters can be 
traced to two factors: the activities 
of the CFO Political Action Com- 
mittee among labor, and the recent 
Supreme Court decision which de- 
clared that Negroes cannot be 
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barred from the Democratic pri- 
maries. 

A number of the persons ap- 
proached for the poll pointed out 
that the defeat of such rabid south- 
ern reactionaries as Starnes of Ala- 
bama and the retirement of Dies 
of Texas would seem to insure the 
president of more whole-hearted 
cooperation for the passage of lib- 
eral legislation, and that Roosevelt's 
fourth term seems likely to be his 
best yet as far as Negroes are con- 
cerned. 


Opposition to Roosevelt was 
based largely on his continued refus- 
al to take a strong stand against dis- 
crimination in the armed forces and 
on his allowance of the War De- 
partment to break up Negro fighting 
units into service battalions. East- 
ern voters, especially in the states 
where Governar Thomas E. Dewey 
is thought to be strongest, were like- 
wise preponderantly in favor of the 
present incumbent. 


The tally among persons ques- 
tioned showed: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North 11% 77% 12% 
West 14% 69% 17% 
South 20% 65% 15% 


{ The Blues are songs of 
sorrow, weariness, and hope 


In The Night 


Condensed from Esquire’s Jazz Book 


By E. Simms Campbell 


IRST OFF, let me say that 
J I am no musical critic, 

neither do I look upon my- 

self as a fumbling layman 
—appreciating the Blues form in 
American music from the pew of 
an enthusiastic but incoherent fol- 
lower of Le Jazz Hot, that strange 
hybrid that has ripened in France 
under the aegis of Monsieur Hugues 
Panassié, who has an ear to the 
ground as well as an ear for Le 
Jazz Hot. 

Not that M. Panassié is insin- 
cere; neither are “‘jitterbugs’” in- 
sincere, but an intellectwal approach 
to Blues that borders on the ridic- 
ulous with the attendant erudite 
mumbo-jumbo, is doing one of the 
purest forms of American music 
much more harm than good. 


E. SIMMS CAMPBELL is a syndi- 
cated cartoonist and a member of Es- 
quire’s editorial staff. 


It is not necessary to form a cult, 
to read hidden meanings and mys- 
tical expressions as well as preten- 
tious symbolism into something as 
elemental as Blues. 

Books, essays and reams of schol- 
arly European treatises have been 
written extolling jazz, the Blues 
and all of the music that American 
Negroes have written and played— 
and it can only be forgiven because 
of the grossest ignorance on the 
part of intellectuals who delight in 
faddism. 

The Blues are simple, elemental 
—they have the profound depths 
of feeling that are found in any 
race that has known slavery and 
the American Negro is no stranger 
to suffering. Out of the work songs 
and Spirituals that they sang spr-7g 
this melancholic note—rising in a 
higher key because of its very in- 
tensity and enveloping the Spirit- 
uals because of its very earthiness. 

One cannot continually ride in 
chariots to God when the impact of 
slavery is so ever-present and real. 

“Some day ah’m gonna lay down 
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dis heavy load—gonna grab me a 
train, gonna clam aboh’d—gonna 
go up No’th, gonna ease mah pain 
—yYessuh Lord, gonna catch dat 
train”—this isn’t mystical. It was 
the cry of a human being under 
the lash of slavery—of doubts—of 
fears—the tearing apart of families 
—the caprices of plantation own- 
ers—these hardships of slavery all 
fusing themselves together to burn 
into the Negro this blue flame of 
misery. 

And yet it was never a wail, 
but a steady throbbing undertone 
of hope. “Times is bad but dey 
won't be bad always” is the lyric 
carried in a score of Blues songs— 
times are tough but somehow, 
somewhere, they'll get better. 

“Gotta git better ‘cause dey can’t 
git w’us’—stevedores sweating on 
the levee, chain gangs in Georgia, 
cotton pickers in Tennessee, sugar 
cane workers in Louisiana, field 
hands in Texas, all bending beneath 
the heel of Southern white aristoc- 
racy, the beautiful “befo de wah” 
South of the crinoline days. 

One might as well be realistic 
about slavery. The South was as 
cruel as any Caesar to its slaves— 
and many slaves were as vindic- 
tive as any Richelieu to their mas- 
ters, but both sides have profited. 
Without pain and suffering, there 
would have been no Blues; and 
without an understanding white 
America, there would have been no 
expression for them. And now— 
what are the Blues and into what 
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category of music do they fit? They 
are not Spirituals and they are not 
work songs nor do they fit into the 
pattern prescribed by many musical 
critics as folk music in a lighter 
vein. 

To me they are filled with the 
deepest emotions of a race, they are 
songs of sorrow charged with satire, 
with that potent quality of ironic 
verse clothed in the raiment of 
the buffoon. They were more than 
releases, temporary releases from 
servitude. The Blues were the gate- 
way to freedom for all American 
Negroes. In song, the Negro ex- 
pressed his true feelings, his hopes, 
aspirations and ideals, and illiterate 
though many of them were, there 
was a spiritual and ennobling qual- 
ity to all of the music. 

True, many of the Blues lyrics 
are downright vulgar and the sug- 
gestive quality has crept in with 
the passing years, understandable 
enough when you realize that many 
audiences, both white and colored, 
wished to find those meanings in 
them. As paid entertainers, Ne- 
groes were only catering to popular 
taste and the taste of the American 
public in the mauve decade was de- 
cidedly that of a slumming party 
toward any reception of Blues. 

They did not wish to hear lamen- 
tations in any form; they wanted 
something “hot’—knowing noth- 
ing of Blues other than that they 
were “dirty”—they received what 
they expected. As court jester, the 
Negro had long since learned that 
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his very existence depended upon 
his ability to please the white man. 
One was either a “good nigger,” 
who acquiesced to the wishes of the 
plantation owner or overseer and 
lived, or a “bad nigger,” one who 
had decided ideas about what he 
would or wouldn’t do—and who 
usually died. 

A race that has been continually 
on the defensive for so many years 
has developed a keen sense of im- 
pending danger and the Blues grew 
out of this form of protection. 

Melancholy though they were, 
they could be interpreted a hundred 
ways, but the circumstances under 
which they were sung had every- 
thing to do with their proper inter- 
pretation. 

Basically, the Blues are similar 
to Spirituals and it is important to 
note that the musical bars are prac- 
tically the same length. For those 
musically minded, take the song 
Minnie the Moocher or St. James 
Infirmary. The Spiritual Hold on 
—Keep Your Hands on the Plow 
is identical with them—and it was 
written more than forty years ago. 
There is a definite pattern to the 
Blues, just as there is for poetry 
and other forms of creative ex- 
pression that have survived the cen- 
turies. 

The Blues always consists of 12 
bars—the C 7th after the first 4 
bars—the F chord and the tre- 
mainder of the piece is essentially 
the same. An original Blues com- 
position must be original in the 
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first four bars, the next four bars 
are merely relief—then one returns 
to the major chords. 

Often one hears pieces on the 
radio termed Blues which are merely 
hybrid products because some well- 
known orchestra insists on stepping 
up 12 bars to 24 or even 32. 

This is Swing as we know it to- 
day, but it has nothing in common 
with the Blues, and as Clarence 
Williams told me, “‘the flavor and 
color are taken from the Blues when 
one tries variations and liberties 
with their original form.” 

Clarence Williams is now a 
music publisher in New York— 
who has written hundreds of Blues 
and who I think, as do many of 
America’s finest musicians, is the 
greatest living Blues writer. If 
you know Blues at all, I'll give you 
a few of his compositions and then 
perhaps you'll know this man bet- 
ter. He wrote Sister Kate, Royal 
Garden Blues, Gulf Coast Blues, 
West End Blues, Sugar Blues, 
Squeeze Me, I Ain’t Gonna Give 
Nobody None of My Jellyroll, I 
Can’t Dance, and that greatest of all 
Blues, unless, of course, you are a 
St. Louis Blues fanatic, the piece 
Baby, Won't You Please Come 
Home. 

This naturally led us into a dis- 
cussion of the fact that Blues, as 
we know them today, were always 
written about love, someone’s baby 
leaving him, hard luck dogging 
one’s trail and the “misery ‘roun yo 
door.” “It’s the mood,” he ex- 
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claimed. ‘That's the carry-over from 
slavery—nothing but trouble in 
sight for everyone—there was no 
need to hitch your wagon to a star 
because there weren’t any stars; 
you got only what you fought for. 
Spirituals were the natural release 
—Times gonna git better in de 
promised lan’—but many a steve- 
dore knew only too well that his 
fate was definitely tied up in his 
own hands. If he was clever and 
strong, and didn’t mind dying, he 
came through—the weak ones al- 
ways died. 

“A Blue mood—since prayers 
often seemed futile, the words were 
made to fit present situations that 
were much more real and certainly 
more urgent. Ef ah kin jest grab 
me a handfulla freight train—ah’ll 
be set—always the urge to leave, 
to go to a distant town, a far city, 
to leave the prejudice and cruelty 
of the South. Superstition played its 
part too—a large part—black cats, 
black women, conjures, charms, sud- 
den death, working in steel mills, 
cotton fields, loving women, fight- 
ing over women, all of the most 
intimate and earthly pursuits.” 

I asked only one question and 
that question started a discussion 
that ended when the neons began 
to blink over Broadway and 45th 
Street and the taxi horns aroused 
us from a bygone period. I started 
—‘“Mr. Williams, if you were a 
white man, you'd probably be worth 
a million dollars today, wouldn't 
you—because the radio and motion 
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picture rights as well as all me- 
chanical rights to all of your songs 
would be copyrighted — you'd have 
a staff of smart boys working for 
you, ferreting out tunes and buying 
them for a song from colored fel- 
lows who had no musical education 
and you'd never have a material 
care in this world—think hard now 
—wouldn’t you have rather been 
born a white man?” 

He laughed out loud—uproari- 
ously, and replied, ‘Why, I'd never 
have written Blues if I had been 
white—you don’t study to write 
Blues, you FEEL them. It’s the 
mood you're in—sometimes it’s a 
rainy day—cloud mist—just like 
the time I lay for hours and hours 
in a swamp in Louisiana, Spanish 
moss dripping everywhere, but that's 
another story—it’s a mood though 
—white men were looking for me 
with guns—I wasn’t scared, just 
sorry I didn’t have a gun. I began 
to hum a tune—a little sighing 
kinda tune.” 

New Orleans was the focal point 
for Negro musicians, all of them 
coming down from the various 
river towns, but particularly from 
Memphis and St. Louis, on the 
many boat excursions that would 
wind up in the delta. Blues was 
looked upon as “low music” forty 
years ago because its greatest ex- 
ponents were hustlers and _ sports, 
itinerant musicians who played in 
river joints and dives because these 
were the only places sympathetic to 


their type of playing. 
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Negroes have always loved the 
Blues, but in attempting to imitate 
the white man, many of them were 
trying to stamp out of their con- 
sciousness this natural emotional tie 
because of its background of slavery. 

Cities and towns figure in the 
names of so many Blues because 
the writers of these pieces were 
definitely associated with the towns. 
In these early “jam sessions,” many 
of them held in these wine rooms 
in New Orleans, individual musi- 

cians would compete with one an- 
other. 

They came from the length and 
breadth of the Mississippi and 
their styles of playing were as 
different as the sections of the 
country from which they came. 
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that way. This style was often 
referred to as a “fast western” or 
“fast Blues” as differentiated from 
the ‘slow Blues” of New Orleans 
and St. Louis. At these gatherings 
the ragtime and Blues boys could 
easily tell from what section of the 
country a man came, even going so 
far as to name the town, by his 
interpretation of a piece. 

In 1896 Tom Turpin—his full 
name was Tomas Millon Turner, 
of St. Louis—had published the 
Harlem Rag, the Bowery Buck, 
the Buffalo, and Scott Joplin had. 
just written the Maple Leaf Rag. 
This was white America’s first in- 
troduction to ragtime, which was 
patterned after the Blues. The 
Blues were so essentially a part of 
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Condensed from Black Dispatch 


OHN HENRY McCRAY, editor of the Columbia, 
South Carolina, newspaper, The Lighthouse and 
Informer, and Osceola E. McKaine, of Sumter, §. C., 
associate editor of the Informer, are leaders of the 

recently founded Progressive Democratic party of the state, 


Following the historic United States Supreme Court 
decision that a state cannot write “its electoral process in 
a form which permits a private organization to practice 
discrimination in the election,” the South Carolina legis. 
lature met in extra session, repealed all of its election 
laws and left the administration of the voting laws to 
local party chairmen. 


Straightway, South Carolina Negroes, responding to 
a call from McCray and McKaine, met in Columbia and 
formed a political party of their own. Memberships were 
recruited in counties all over the state. Liberal whites 
joined the organization. A $5 contribution was sent 
by a white widow who explained that each year she 
set aside her widow’s mite for charity which she usually 
gave to the Red Cross or the Community Chest, but this 
year the politicians needed it. 


Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D., S. C.), declared he 
would “take a walk” from the Democratic party if the 
eighteen delegates from the new Democratic party are 
seated at the National Convention in Chicago, July 19. 


McCray, a Charlestonian and a graduate of Talladega 
College, replied: ‘We are not concerned over Mr. May- 
bank’s opinion.” The Progressive Democrats will seek to 
be seated in place of those elected by the lily-white 
Democratic Convention. 
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{ Teen-age gangs battle 
in big city streets 


| Gangland JY n Embryo 


Condensed fromm Common Sense 


By Bradford Chambers 


HE BOYS’ gang is no new 
S] phenomenon; it has flour- 

ished wherever boys have 

felt the desire to band to- 
gether for their own purposes. Its 
activities, constructive or destruc- 
tive, have been determined by the 
temper of the boys, the environ- 
ment and other circumstances. The 
streets of large cities have been 
the natural habitat of the gangs, 
and street fighting has never been 
uncommon. 

But recently, boys’ gangland has 
erupted into the news and into the 
consciousness of Americans with a 
violence almost on a par with the 
racketeering gangs of the Prohibi- 
tion Era. The growing forces of 
the gangs and the ferociousness of 
their conflict are part of the serious 
increase in juvenile delinquency in 
wartime, but their real significance 
goes deeper. Gang wars are now 
race wars—not only boy against 
boy and gang against gang, but 
Negro against white, Mexican 
against white, Jew against non- 
Jew. Often, what begins as a 


war between two gangs may flare 
up and involve the rest of the 
community in a “race riot” or 
“zoot riot”—depending on the 
complexion of the minority group. 

The picture of boys (and girls, 
for the gangs have their ladies’ 
auxiliaries) going “nigger hunt- 
ing” or ‘Jew hunting” is forebod- 
ing. When Hitler’s first blitz— 
in Germany itself—was under way, 
he enlisted just such groups of 
youngsters, ready to submerge their 
frustration in hatred of the Jews, 
their insecurity in the cohesive 
loyalty to the group and the leader, 
their love of excitement in wild 
street fights. Fascism inevitably 
has as its cohorts the organized 
youth gang, for its attitudes— 
loyalty to the gang and the leader 
and unconcern for the larger loyalty 
to the community, fighting for the 
sake of fighting, and persecution 
of a minority—may easily yield to 
fascist influence. Thus, the race 
wars of the gangs in American 
cities spell real danger. 

The power of the gang extends 
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far beyond its actual numbers. In 
New York City there are roughly 
several hundred “conflict gangs” 
numbering 20 to 30 boys each— 
and this is a cautious estimate. It 
is easy to confuse these conflict 
gangs with the thousands of ordi- 
nary social or athletic clubs—the 
street corner or neighborhood gangs 
that are more properly called “‘street 
clubs.” 


These clubs exist in almost every 
community in the country, and 
while they may engage in petty 
thievery and other small crimes, 
they rarely enter into actual con- 
flict. The conflict gang, on the 
other hand, exists for fighting, and 
glories in battle with other gangs, 
the family, the school, the police 
and social agencies. 

Street clubs are loosely organized 
and lack unity; the conflict gang 
is closely knit together, and de- 
mands of its members loyalty, initia- 
tive and unity. 

Lack of community leadership 
and constructive recreation facilities 
create an unstable atmosphere, in 
which the gang seems to provide 
security. Ganglands tend to origi- 
nate in sections on the border be- 
tween two segregated communities, 
or two communities of different cul- 
ture, race, creed or color, where 
antagonism, fear and suspicion of 
the bordering community have been 
among the child’s earliest impres- 
sions. 

In racial borderline districts, 
gangs have one primary purpose: 
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to give battle to the Negroes, who 
are moving out of their segregated 
districts into “‘white’’ communities. 
To combat them, all-Negro gangs 
are formed. But the gangs may 
also operate against different religi- 
ous or national groups—the Irish, 
Jewish, Italian, Spanish and Puerto 
Rican. 

Whether racial or non-racial, the 
organization of gangs is similar. 
The boys vary in age from 11 to 
18 years, live in the same street 
or neighborhood. Each gang has 
its own name, leader, “hangout” 
(usually an alleyway or a rented 
cellar) and a special blouse. Gang 
boys are proud of the jackets, on 
which the name of the gang is 
often imprinted, and wear them so 
that they may be easily recognized 
in a fracas. 

The leaders of gangs are usually 
referred to as ‘‘captains,” and are 
almost invariably chosen on the 
basis of their personality and physi- 
cal prowess. A captain must be 
strong, bold and successful in com- 
bat; he’also must be a “right guy” 
—loyal and dependable. His iden- 
tity is seldom known by those 
outside the gang. His influence 
on the gang is strong: if he is 
racially tolerant—which is unusual 
—he can sometimes prevent his 
gang from racial fighting. 

Though the direction comes from 
the leader, the actual activities of 
the gang usually rest upon the de- 
cision of the whole. Some gangs 
are highly organized. The “Chan- 
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cellors’” in Harlem, for instance, 
are divided into definite sections 
—the “tiny tims,” usually between 
seven and nine years of age; the 
midgets, around eleven; the juniors, 
twelve or thirteen; and the seniors, 
or teen-age boys. Within some 
gangs, mostly in Harlem, there are 
“debutante” or “‘sub-deb” divisions, 
consisting of teen age girls. 

Loyalty is one of the gang’s 
primary virtues; the boy who 
squeals or does not show up for a 
designated fight with a rival gang 
is marked down for severe punish- 
ment. There are definite codes and 
sentiments among members of a 
particular gang, around which a 
colorful gangland tradition is estab- 
lished. 

When a member of a white gang 
is beaten up by a colored gang, his 
brother members will seldom forget 
this. Resentment against that gang 
is keener than if the attack had 
come from another white gang, and 
antagonism to the Negro race 
gtows more acute. 

While the most serious aspect 
of gangs is the development of 
race hatred, the gang-boys, as might 
be expected, are not developing the 
qualities of law-abiding citizens. 
The gang member, seeing lawless- 
ness all around him, develops an 
indifference to law and order, and 
a disregard for the personal and 
property rights of others. 

To fight is to be tough; to be 
tough brings respect. Being a 
member of a gang, he early acquires 
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an attitude of independence. It 
has been said that members of 
conflict gangs will develop into 
many of our fucure Al Capones and 
racketeers, and will tend to join 
criminal groups requiring the same 
characteristics of loyalty, solidarity 
and initiative as the juvenile gang. 

But that danger seems at this 
time more easily controlled than 
the inflammable type of racialism 
that has been distinguishing gaig 
warfare in recent years. 

The history of the “Rainbow” 
gang in the Upper Manhattan or 
Washington Heights section of 
New York is a vivid example of 
how racial conflict gangs come 
into being. The name itself is 
taken from the famed Rainbow Di- 
vision of World War I. The younger 
brothers and sisters of those who 
fought in this division banded to- 
gether in Washington Heights to 
form a purely social club. 

Later, when Negro families be- 
gan moving out of overcrowded 
Harlem and spreading into Wash- 
ington Heights, the members of 
the Rainbow gang, influenced by 
the prejudice of their parents, took 
upon themselves the task of stop- 
ping Negro immigration into their 
district. Thus, the gang became 


what it is today, a “conflict” gang, 
and continued to function through 
mew recruits as the older ones 
dropped out. 

The long life of the Rainbow 
gang has made it a kind of social 
neighborhood. 


heritage in the 
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When new boys migrate into Wash- 
ington Heights, it is as much an 
ambition for them to become a 
Rainbow and fight the “niggers” 
as it is for a college boy to join 
a fraternity. 

In such borderline districts as 
Washington Heights, or where ra- 
cial friction may be only slight, 
the emergence of even a small gang 
will often serve to increase existing 
friction, and even to excite real 
racial hatred among the adults as 
well as children outside the gang. 

For racial gang-warfare is gen- 
erally not spontaneous, as were the 
gang wars of former times, in which 
race played a relatively small part. 
Now the fights are planned, pre- 
mediated and recurrent. The gangs 
send out spies, lay elaborate traps 
and decoy their rivals into battle. 
Two or three boys of one gang 
jump on a boy of another gang. 
If his gang is not nearby to rein- 
force him, the boy brings them 
around the following day for re- 
venge. 


The gangs use not only their 
fists, but clubs, knives, brass 
knuckles (from handles of garbage 
cans), blackjacks, pieces of broken 
bottles, ice picks, and sometimes 
even homemade revolvers. There 
is rarely a specific cause for any 
fight. The mere presence of a gang 
of different color is sufficient provo- 
cation. 

The following is an eye-witness 
account, of what may be called a 
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“planned blitz,” and is typical of 
interracial gang warfare: 

I was on the corner of Amster- 
dam Avenue and 172nd Street with 
six Negro boys. They were mem- 
bers of the “Buccaneers,” an “ath- 
letic club,” (who had been playing 
baseball earlier in the evening). I 
had been talking with them for 
over an hour and was about to 
leave. Scarcely had I turned away 
when four white boys of about 10 
years old or less, rushed by and 
grabbed the baseball bat held by, 
one of the “Buccaneers.” The lat- 
ter, seeing that they were older 
and outnumbered their attackers, 
gave chase, yelling, “Let’s beat the 
hell out of those white skunks.” It 
seemed peculiar that a younger and 
smaller gang would deliberately in- 
cite an attack on an older gang, 
but I was soon to find out. In the 
middle of the next block (between 
172nd and 173rd Streets), the flee- 
ing boys were caught. (I was later 
to discover that they were members 
of the midget division of the 
“Robbins,” a white gang) . Fighting 
had hardly begun, when from both 
corners of 173rd Street in streamed 
at least ten more whites, the ‘‘Rob- 
bins” seniors. At the same time, 
cans filled with pebbles and ashes 
toppled down from the rooftops 
on both sides of the street. The six 
Negroes immediately turned to flee. 
But their means of escape had been 
cleverly cut off. From the opposite 
end of the street in came more 
“Robbins,” and what appeared to 
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be a Massacre was on. Soon, how- 
ever, hearing the noise, a brother 
gang of the trapped “Buccaneers” 
came to the rescue. The fight that 
resulted was more than rough-hous- 
ing. By the time Military Police, 
who happened to be in the district, 
had broken up the fight, over thirty 
boys had participated. ‘‘We'll get 
them yet,” screamed one of the 
“Robbins,” as I dragged him, 
against his will, to a drug store and 
had his badly slashed face treated. 
(I asked a policeman, the only 
one there, if he had made any ar- 
rests. “I'll be damned if I would,” 
he answered. ‘‘Look, I’m on night 
duty . . . and this is a pretty com- 
mon occurence. If I arrest these 
kids, I have to appear in court 
tomorrow morning to bring charges. 
That’s extra time for me, and we 
don’t get paid for that sort of 
thing.”’) 

There are two types of conflict 
in the borderline areas. The one 
already described is racial; the sec- 
ond is non-racial, that is a conflict 
between gangs of the same race liv- 
ing in the same borderline commun- 
ity. The underlying causes of 
both types are closely related and 
are based upon the prevalent antag- 
onistic and suspicious attitudes of 
the community. 

What distinguishes them is the 
degree of intensity of the actual 
fight and the consequences. The 
gang fights within the community 
is temporary and not too serious. 
Racial gang conflict, however, is 


premediated, and the hate aroused 
in the boys continues on to man- 
hood. The gang conflict in New 
York City today has its reots in the 
segregation of entire communities 
and in the existence f racial fear 
and prejudice among adults. 

Where Negroes have recently 
moved into white districts, real 
estate interests have had much to 
do with fostering hatred. For 
landlords usually raise rents when 
they see prospective Negro tenants. 
This rise forces out the white oc- 
cupants, while the Negroes, having 
no place to go, move in. To the 
whites, ignorant of the landlord’s 
motives, this seems like an “in- 
vasion,” and their resentment is 
transmitted to their children. 

Thus in Washington Heights, 
stones were thrown into Negro 
homes by white gangs, and swastikas 
were painted on the building walls. 

On the other hand, where two 
races have lived together for some 
time comparatively little fighting 
occurs. Segregation, with its in- 
evitable stressing of racial differ- 
ences, jealousies and exclusiveness, 
is a major factor in racial gang 
warfare. The same is true of the 
segregation of nationality minori- 
ties. 

Wartime conditions hav. assisted 
the growth of gangs. With both 
parents working, many youngsters 
under 14 have become “door-key” 
kids, and it is these children who 
belong to the “‘street club,” and 
in the borderline districts, the gang. 
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Left to themselves all day, they 
must get their own food, and for 
recreation, hang out in the streets. 
Parks and playgrounds are scarce, 
and where they exist, lack of equip- 
ment and supervision make them- 
unattractive. The “doorkey” kids 
wander aimlessly in the streets from 
early morning until late at night, 
with little or nothing to do. The 
gang seems to give them some sort 
of emotional security. 

The adolescent desire for adven- 
ture, particularly in wartime, the 
drafting of older gang leaders, and 
adult encouragement also have con- 
tributed to gang terrorism. Espe- 
cially serious is the factor of adult 
encouragement. Many parents and 
store proprietors will praise the 
white boys who are ganging to- 
gether to fight off the “invading” 
Negro in their community. Here 
is one typical remark from a parent: 


Muddy Styx 


IN GOOD OLD Washington even suicides are segre- 
gated. Only whites drown themselves in the cherry tree- 
trimmed tidal basin; Negroes drown out in smelly, muddy 
Kingman lake in the ‘‘cullud’’ section. 


“Why should I prevent my kid 
from joining other white kids to 
fight the niggers? That’s the only 
thing now that will keep the dirty 
nigs out of our district.” 

But there are some general rec- 
ommendations for canalizing the 
gang’s activities into new fields: 1) 
the gang must be approached in its 
own neighborhood and must be 
treated as a group; 2) the attrac- 
tions and good qualities of the 
gang must be retained with a mini- 
mum of adult supervision; 3) more 
than athletic equipment must be 
given the gang if its interests are 
to be changed; 4) prevention pro- 
grams must include exciting, appeal- 
ing, mature and constructive activ- 
ities; 5) in ganglands where the 
racial conflict is intense, spare-time 
activities must have mixed groups 
and must include frank discussions 
on racial and religious underlife. 


Charley Cherokee, Chicago Defender 


{ Negro jockeys have vanished 
from American turf scene 


Back olightning 


Condensed from The New York Times 


By Jim McCulley 


nated the riding business, as 
did Negro trainers. But 
they began to fade out of the 
picture three or four decades ago. 

At Churchill Downs, June 5, 
1907, a Negro lad named Jimmie 
Lee, then under contract to J. B. 
Respess of Cincinnati, set a world 
record by riding the winners of the 
entire card of six races. 

But the last really great Negro 
rider was Jimmy Winkfield, who 
twice won the Kentucky Derby— 
with His Eminence in 1901 and 
right back again with Alan-a-dale 
in 

A long, long time ago, 13 of the 
14 jockeys riding in the Derby were 
Negroes. But Winkfield was one 
of the first of his race to note that 
the white boys were crowding into 
the picture. He sensed that, sooner 
or later, there was a chance for 
open conflict, so he packed up his 
boots and saddle and took the next 
boat to Europe. 

He rode over yonder with out- 
standing success, and when he grew 
too heavy for every-day saddle duty, 


1 EGRO JOCKEYS once domi- 


he retired to the training end of the 
business and finally owned a small 
stable of his own. 

Winkfield came along a decade 
after Isaac Murphy's sensational 
feats were down in the record books. 
Isaac was not only the best of his 
race, but ranked right wi.a the best 
of all. He first scored in the Derby 
aboard Buchanan, in 1884, and then 
came back for straight victories 
astride Riley, 1890, and Kingman, 
91. 

A contemporary of Murphy was 
another Negro sensation, a rider 
named Monk Overton. He came 
along in the late ’90s, and remained 
in prominence through the early 
90s. The same year that Murphy 
concluded his Derby triple on King- 
man, Overton won six out of six 
attempts at Washington Park. 

It was on July 10, Monk won the 
first race, had no mount in the sec- 
ond and took the last five straight, 
including a big stake race. 

But even before Lee, Winkfield, 
Murphy and Overton came another, 
Oscar Lewis. Among his other fine 
riding habits, he too brought home 
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a Derby winner—the first in his- 
tory. 

That was none other than Aris- 
tides, which came down the Church- 
ill Downs stretch ahead of Volcano 
and Verdigris to triumph in 1875. 
The Derby that day was just an- 
other race, however, and the purse 
was only $2,850. But Aristides and 
Lewis planted the ivy of tradition 
that afternoon, and for that they'll 
never be forgotten. 

It’s been many a day since a 
Negro jockey has been the toast of 
the American turf. None in the last 
30 years where flat racing is con- 


cerned. There have been some note. 
worthy Negro steeplechase riders 
since then, such as Smoot and 
Green, who rode last summer at 
Belmont. 

Negro trainers have all but van- 
ished from the American racing 
scene also. Whether the tremen- 
dous boom in racing will eventually 
bring them back to the saddle, no 
one can say. Probably not. 

But whether they come back or 
not, the Negro has left his mark on 
the turf just as he is leaving his 
mark in the annals of every other 
American sport today. 


WHILE VISITING in Washington, a foreign official took 


Burnt Pre 


a liking to the delicious cream pie topped with a white fluff 
which he had frequently been served for dessert. Having learned 
that it was called Washington Pie, he ordered it one evening on 
a train while traveling through the South. 

When the pie was served, it turned out to be a chocolate cream 
with a brown fluff. Certain that there had been some mistake, 
the foreigner summoned the waiter. ‘I’m afraid you've brought 
me the wrong dessert,” he complained mildly. ‘I ordered Wash- 
ington Pie— which is a creamy color with a white fluff on 
the top.” 


The waiter studied the dish for a moment. ‘“‘No, sir,” he 


answered. “That’s no mistake. You see, in this country we all 
have two Washingtons — George and Booker T.” 
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| Walter White ‘passed’ in Dixie 
ynchings 


to probe I 


Kope And Fagot Detective 


Condensed from The American Mercury 
By Walter White 


to the continued life of an 
investigator of lynchings 
and his tranquil possession 
of all his limbs as the obtuseness 
of the lynchers themselves. Like 
most boastful people who practice 
direct action when it involves no 
personal risk, they just can’t help 
talk about their deeds to any per- 


ir contributes so much 


son who manifests even the slightest 


interest in them. 

Most lynchings take place in 
small towns and rural regions where 
the natives know practically noth- 
ing of what is going on outside 
their own immediate neighbor- 
hoods. Newspapers, books, maga- 
zines, theaters, visitors and other 
vehicles for the transmission of in- 
formation and ideas are usually as 
strange among them as dry-point 
etchings. 

WALTER WHITE is executive sec- 
retary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. A 
writer of considerable talent, Mr. White 
has just returned to the country from 
an extensive tour of the European and 
African Theatres of Operation. 


Innumerable pieces of fine writing 
concerned with Negro topics pub- 
lished within the past few decades 
have somehow escaped widespread 
public attention. Still others that 
were widely read at the time of their 
publication have been forgotten. 

Each month Negro Digest will re- 
print one of the more significant 
articles, pieces of fiction, editorials 
and autobiographies which fall in 
the above categories in an effort to 
bring to its readers the best of these 
“echoes from the past.” 


When to their isolation is added 
an emotional fixation, such as the 
rural South has on the Negro, one 
can sense the atmosphere from 
which spring the Heflins, the Ku 
Kluxers, the two-gun Bible-beaters, 
the lynchers and the anti-evolution- 
ists. And one can see why no great 
amount of cleverness or courage is 
needed to acquire information in 
such a forlorn place about the latest 
lynching. 

Of the forty-one lynchings and 
eight race riots I have investigated 
for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
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during the past ten years, all of 
the lynchings and seven of the riots 
occurred in rural or semi-rural com- 
munities. 

In 1918 a Negro woman, about 
to give birth to a child, was lynched 
with almost unmentionable brutality 
along with ten men in Georgia. 
I reached the scene shortly after the 
butchery and while excitement yet 
ran high. It was a prosperous 
community. 

The main streets of this town 
were well paved and lighted. The 
stores were well stocked. The white 
inhabitants belonged to the class 
of Georgia crackers—lanky, slow 
of movement and of speech, long- 
necked, with small eyes set close 
together, and skin tanned by the 
hot sun to a reddish-yellow hue. 

On the morning of my arrival 
in the town I casually dropped into 
the store of one of the general 
merchants who, I had been in- 
formed, had been one of the leaders 
of the mob. After making a small 
purchase I engaged the merchant 
in conversation. 

There was, at the time, no other 
customer in the store. As his man- 
ner became friendly I ventured to 
mention guardedly the recent lynch- 
ings. 
Instantly he became cautious— 
until I hinted that I had great ad- 
miration for the manly spirit the 
men of the town had exhibited. I 
mentioned the newspaper accounts I 
had read and confessed that I had 
never been so fortunate as to see a 
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lynching. My words or tone seemed 
to disarm his suspicions. He offered 
me a box on which to sit, drew up 
another one for himself, and gave 
me a bottle of Coca-Cola. 

“You'll pardon me, Mister,” he 
began, “for seeming suspicious but 
we have to be careful. With the 
war there’s been some talk of the 
federal government looking into 
lynchings. It seems there’s some 
sort of law during wartime making 
it treason to lower the man power 
of the country.” 

“In that case I don’t blame you 
for being careful,” I assured him. 
“But couldn’t the federal govern- 
ment do something if it wanted 
to when a lynching takes place, even 
if no war is going on at the mo- 
ment?” 

“Naw,” he said, confidently. 
“There's no such law, in spite of 
all the agitation by a lot of fools 
who don’t know the niggers as we 
do. States’ rights won't permit 
Congress to meddle in lynching in 
peace time.” 

“But what about your State gov- 


ernment — your governor, your 
sheriff, your police officers?” 
“Humph! Them? We elected 


them to office, didn’t we? And the 
niggers, we've got them disfran- 
chised, ain’t we? Sheriffs and po- 
lice and governors and prosecuting 
attorneys have got too much sense 
to mix in lynching-bees. If they 
do they know they might as well 
give up all idea of running for 
office any more—if something worse 
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don’t happen to them—’’ This last 
with a tightening of the lips and a 
hard look in the eyes. 

“Who was the white man who 
was killed—whose killing caused 
the lynchings?” I asked. 

“Oh, he was a hard one, all 
right. Never paid his debts to 
white men or niggers and wasn’t 
liked much around here. He was 
a mean ‘un all right, all right.” 

“Why, then, did you lynch the 
niggers for killing such a man?” 

“It's a matter of safety—we gotta 
show niggers that they mustn't 
touch a white man, no matter how 
low-down and ornery he is.” 

Little by little he revealed the 
whole story. When he told of the 
manner in which the pregnant 
woman had been killed he chuckled 
and slapped his thigh and declared 
it to be “the best show, Mister, I 
ever did see. You ought to have 
heard the wench howl when we 
strung her up.” 

I slowly gained the whole story, 
with the names of the other parti- 
cipants. Among them were pros- 
perous farmers, business men, 
bankers, newspaper reporters and 
editors, and several law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

My several days of discreet in- 
quiry began to arouse suspicions 
in the town. On the third day of 
my stay I went once more into the 
store of the man with whom I had 
first talked. He asked me to wait 
until he had finished serving the 
sole customer. 
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When she had gone he came 
from behind the counter and with 
secretive manner and lowered voice 
he asked, “You’re a government 
man, ain’t you?” (An agent of the 
Federal Department of Justice was 
what he meant.) 

“Who said so?” I countered. 

“Never mind who told me; I 
know one when I see him,” he 
replied, with a shrewd harshness 
in his face and voice. 

“Don’t you tell anyone I am a 
government man; if I am one, 
you're the only one in town who 
knows it,” I told him cryptically. 
I knew that within an hour every- 
body in town would share his 
“information.” 

An hour or so later as I was 
about to enter my hotel a Negro 
approached me and, with an air of 
great mystery told me that he had 
just heard a group of white men 
discussing me and declaring that if 
I remained in the town overnight 
“something would happen” to me. 

Though I had no weapon with 
me, it occurred to me that there 
was no reason why two should not 
play at the game of bluffing. I 
looked straight into my informant’s 
eyes and said: ‘You go back to 
the ones who sent you and tell them 
this: that I have a damned good 
automatic and I know how to use 
it. If anybody attempts to molest 
me tonight or any other time, some- 
body is going to get hurt.” 

That night I did not take off my 
clothes nor did I sleep. Ordinarily 
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in such small southern towns every- 
one is snoring by nine o'clock. That 
night, however, there was much 
passing and re-passing of the hotel. 
I learned afterwards that the 
merchant had, as I expected, told 
generally that I was an agent of 
the Department of Justice, and my 
empty threat had served to reinforce 
his assertion. The Negro had been 
sent to me in the hope that I might 
be frightened enough to leave be- 
fore I had secured evidence against 
the members of the mob. I re- 
mained in the town two more 
days. My every movement was 
watched, but I was not molested. 


N 1926 I went to a south- 
Y ern state for a New York 

newspaper to inquire into 

the lynching of two colored 
boys and a colored woman. Shortly 
after reaching the town I learned 
that a certain lawyer knew some- 
thing about the lynchers. He proved 
to be the only specimen I have ever 
encountered in much traveling in 
the South of the southern gentle- 
man so beloved by fiction writers 
of the older school. 


He had heard of the lynching 
before it occurred and, fruitlessly, 
had warned the judge and the 
prosecutor. He talked frankly about 
the affair and gave me the names 
of certain men who knew more 
about it than he did. Several of 
them lived in a small town nearby 
where the only industry was a large 
cotton mill. 


July 


When I asked him if he would 
go with me to call on these people 
he peered out of the window at 
the descending sun and said, some. 
what anxiously, I thought, “I will 
go with you if you will promise to 
get back to town before sundown.” 

I promised him we would—a 
promise that was not hard to make, 
for if they would harm this man 
I could imagine what they would do 
to a stranger! 

When we reached the little mill 
town we passed through it and 
stopped in front of a house perched 
perilously on the side of the hill. 
In a yard stood a man with iron- 
gray hair and eyes which seemed 
strong enough to bore through con- 
crete. The old lawyer introduced 
me and we were invited into the 
house. 

I told him frankly I was seeking 
information about the lynching. 

We then sat down and I listened 
to as hair-raising a tale of Nordic 
moral endeavor as it has ever been 
my lot to hear. Among the choice 
bits were stories such as this: The 
sheriff of an adjoining county the 
year before had been a candidate 
for reelection. 

A certain man of considerable 
wealth had contributed largely to 
his campaign fund, providing the 
margin by which he was reelected. 
Shortly afterwards a married woman 
with whom the sheriff's supporter 
had been intimate quarreled one 
night with her husband. 
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When the cuckold charged his 
wife with infidelity, the gentle 
creature waited until he was asleep, 
got a large butcher knife, and then 
artistically carved him up. Bleed- 
ing, the man dragged himself to 
the home of a neighbor several hun- 
dred yards distant and there died 
on the door-step. The facts were 
notorious, but the sheriff effectively 
blocked even interrogation of the 
widow ! 

I found that the three Negroes 
who had been lynched were about as 
guilty of the murder of which 
they were charged as I was. Con- 
victed in a court thronged with 
armed Klansmen and sentenced to 
death, their case had been appealed 
to the State Supreme Court, which 
promptly reversed the conviction, re- 
manded the appellants for new 
trials, and severely criticized the 
judge before whom they had been 
tried. 

At the new trial the evidence 
against one of the defendants so 
clearly showed his innocence that 
the judge granted a motion to dis- 
miss, but the defendant was re- 
arrested on a trivial charge and once 
again lodged in jail. 

That night the mob took the 
Prisoners to the outskirts of the 
town, told them to run, and as 
they set out pumped bullets into 
their backs. The two boys died 
instantly. The woman was shot 
in several places, but was not im- 
mediately killed. One of the 
lynchers afterwards laughingly told 


me that “we had to waste fifty 
bullets on the wench before one 
of them stopped her howling.” 

When the sheriff found things 
getting a bit too unpleasant he an- 
nounced that he was going to ask 
the grand jury to indict me for 
“bribery and passing for white.” 
A white man in the state with 
whom I had talked wrote me a 
long letter asking me if it were 
true that I had Negro blood. “You 
did not tell me nor any one else 
in my presence,” he wrote, “that 
you were white except as to your 
name. 

“I had on amber-colored glasses 
and did not take the trouble to 
scrutinize your color, but I really 
did take you for a white man and, 
according to the laws of. . 
you may be.”’ My informant urged 
me to sit down and figure out 


mathematically the exact percentage 
one-eighth, to sue for libel those 
during an investigation 
“massacre” all the white people 
a cooperative society to combat their 
whom openly practiced peonage. 


of Negro blood that I possessed 
and, if it proved to be less than 
who had charged me with passing. 
_A NARROW escape came 
of an alleged plot by 

Negroes in Arkansas to 

of the state. It later developed that 
the Negroes had simply organized 
economic exploitation by landlords, 
merchants, and bankers, many of 
As I stepped from the train at 
Elaine, the county seat, I was closely 
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watched by a crowd of men. Sus- 
picion of me took definite form 
when word was sent to Phillips 
county from Little Rock that it had 
been discovered that I was a Negro, 
though I knew nothing about the 
message at the time. I walked 
down West Cherry Street, the main 
thoroughfare of Elaine, one day on 
my way to the jail, where I had 
an appointment with the sheriff. 

A tall, heavy-set Negro passed 
me and, sotto voce, told me as he 
passed that I should turn to the 
right at the next corner and follow 
him. Some inner sense bade me 
obey. When we had got out of 
sight of other persons the Negro 
told me not to go to the jail, that 
there was great hostility in the town 
against me and that they planned 
harming me. 


In the man’s manner there was 
something which made me certain 
he was telling the truth. Making 
my way to the railroad station, I 
was able to board one of the two 
trains a day out of Elaine. 

When I explained to the con- 
ductor—he looked at me so in- 
quiringly—that I had no ticket be- 
cause delays in Elaine had given 
me no time to purchase one, he 
exclaimed, “Why, Mister, you're 
leaving just when the fun is going 
to start! There’s a damned yaller 
nigger down here passing for white 
and the boys are going to have some 
fun with him.” 

I asked him the nature of the 
fun. 

“Wal, when they get through 
with him,” he explained grimly, 
“he won't pass for white no mote.” 


Hi! Ho! Silver! 


HATTIE IS ONE of those Negro maids who has 
become less and less inhibited as the shortage of domestic 


help has grown acuter and acuter. 


The other evening, 


while serving the salad to guests who were unconscionably 
late in arriving, she heard the grandfather clock chime. 
“Damn,” she said, to herself, but aloud, “Missed the 
Lone Ranger again.” 


P. M. 


{ Trouble in a Dixie camp-town when 


Negro soldiers meet their girls 


Health Card 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine 
By Frank Yerby 


OHNNY STOOD under one 
of the street lights on the 
corner and tried to read the 
letter. The street lights down 

in the “Bottom” were so dim that 
he couldn’t make out half the 
words, but he didn’t need to: he 
knew them all by heart anyway. 

“Sugar,” he read, “it took a long 
time but I did it. I got the money 
to come to see you. I waited and 
waited for them to give you a fur- 
lough, but it looks like they don’t 
mean to. Sugar, I can’t wait no 
longer. I got to see you. I got to. 
Find a nice place for me to stay— 
where we can be happy together. 
You know what I mean. With all 
my love, Lily.” 

Johnny folded the letter up and 
put it back in his pocket. Then he 
walked swiftly down the street past 
all the juke joints with the music 
blaring out and the GI brogans 
pounding. He turned down a side 
street, scuffing up a cloud of dust 
as he did so. 

None of the streets down in 
Black Bottom were paved, and there 


FRANK YERBY, a 27-year-old native 
of Augusta, Ga., is a former college 
instructor now working for the Ford 
Motor Company in Detroit. 


were four inches of fine white pow- 
der over everything. When it 
rained, the mud would come up 
over the tops of his Army shoes, 
but it hadn’t rained in nearly three 
months. 

There were no juke joints on this 
street, and the Negro shanties were 
neatly whitewashed. Johnny kept 
on walking until he came to the 
end of the street. On the corner 
stood the little whitewashed Bap- 
tist Church, and next to it was the 
neat, well-kept home of the pastor. 

Johnny went up on the porch 
and hesitated. He thrust his hand 
in his pocket and the paper 
crinkled. He took his hand out and 
knocked on the door. 

“Who's that?” a voice called. 

“It’s Johnny answered; “‘it’s 
a soldier.” 

The door opened a crack, and the 
woman peered out. She was mid- 
dle-aged and fat. Looking down, 
Johnny could see that her feet were 
bare. 


“What you want, soldier?” 
Johnny took off his cap. 
“Please, Mam, let me come in. 


I can explain it to you better sitting 
down.” 
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She studied his face for a minute 
in the darkness. 

“All right,” she said; “you can 
come in, son.” 

Johnny entered the room stiffly 
and sat down on a corn-shuck-bot- 
tomed chair. 

“It’s this way, Mam,” he said. 
“I got a wife up North. I've been 
trying and trying to get a furlough 
so I could go to see her. But they 
always put me off. So now she’s 
worked and saved enough money to 
come and see me. I want to ask you 
to rent me a room, Mam. I don’t 
know nowhere to ask.” 

“This ain’t no hotel, son.” 

“I know it ain’t. I can’t take 
Lily to no hotel, not like hotels in 
this town.” 

“Lily your wife?” 

“Yes'm. She’s my sure ‘nough, 
honest to God wife. Married in the 
Baptist Church in Detroit.” 

The fat woman sat back, and her 
thick lips widened into a smile. 

“She's a good girl, ain’t she? 
And you don’t want to take her to 
one of these bad houses they call 
hotels.” 

“That's it, Mam.” 

“Sure you can bring her here, 
son. Be glad to have her. Rev- 


erend will be glad to have her too. 
What's your name, son?” 
“Johnny. Johnny Green. Mam—” 
“Yes, son?” 
“You understand that I want to 
come here too?” 
The fat woman rocked back in 
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her chair and gurgled with laugh- 
ter. 

“Bless your heart, child, I ain't 
always been an old woman! And | 
ain’t always been the preacher's 
wife neither!” 

“Thank you, Mam. I gotta go, 
now. Time for me to be gettin’ 
back to camp.” 

“When you bring Lily?” 

“Monday night, Mam. Pay you 
now if you want it.” 

“Monday’ll be alright. Talk it 
over with the Reverend so he make 
it light for you. Know soldier boys 
ain’t got much money.” 

“No Mam, sure Lord ain’t. Goud 
night, Mam.” 

When he turned back into the 
main street of the Negro section, 
the doors of the joints were all 
open and the soldiers were coming 
out. The girls were clinging onto 
their arms all the way to the bus 
stop. 

Johnny looked at the dresses that 
stopped halfway between the pelvis 
and the knee and hugged the back- 
side so that every muscle showed 
when they walked. 

He saw the purple lipstick 
smeared across the wide full lips, 
and the short hair stiffened with 
smelly grease so that it covered their 
heads like a black lacquered cap. 
They went on down to the bus stop 

arm in arm, their knotty bare calves 
bunching with each step as they 
walked. Johnny thought about Lily. 


ll 
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He walked past them very fast with- 
out turning his head. 

But just as he reached the bus 
stop he heard the whistles. When 
he turned around he saw the four 
MP’s and the civilian policemen 
stopping the crowd. He turned 
around again and walked back until 
he was standing just behind the 
white men. 

“Aw right,” the MP’s were say- 
ing, “you gals git your health cards 
out.” 

Some of the girls started digging 
in their handbags. Johnny could 
see them dragging out small yellow 
cardboard squares. But the others 
just stood there with blank expres- 
sions on their faces. The soldiers 
started muttering, a dark, deep- 
throated sound. 

The MP’s started pushing their 
way through the crowd, looking at 
each girl’s card as they passed. 
When they came to a girl who 
didn’t have a card, they called out 
to the civilian policemen: 

“Aw right, Mister, take A’nt 
Jemima for a little ride.” 

Then the city policeman would 
lead the girl away and put her in 
the Black Maria. 

They kept this up until they had 
examined every girl except one. 
She hung back beside her soldier, 
and the first time the MP’s didn’t 
see her. When they came back 
through, one of them caught her 
by the arm. 

“Lemme see your card, Mandy,” 
he said. 


The girl looked at him, her little 
eyes narrowing into slits in her 
black face. 

“Take your hand off me, white 
man,” she said. 

The MP’s face crimsoned, so 
that Johnny could see it, even in 
the darkness. 

“Listen, black gal,” he said, “I 
told you to lemme see your card.” 

“And I told you to take your 
hand off me, white man!” 

“Gawddammit, you little black 
bitch, you better do like I tell 
you!” 

Johnny didn’t see very clearly 
what happened after that. There 
was a sudden explosion of motion, 
and then the MP was trying to jerk 
his hand back, but he couldn't, 
for the little black girl had it be- 
tween her teeth end was biting 
it to the bone. 

He drew his other hand back, 
and slapped her across the face 
so hard that it sounded like a 
pistol shot. She went over back- 
wards and her tight skirt split, so 
that when she got up Johnny could 
see that she didn’t have anything 
on under it. She came forward like 
a cat, her nails bared, straight for 
the MP’s eyes. He slapped her 
down again, but the soldiers surged 
forward all at once. The MP’s 
fell back and drew their guns and 
one of them blew a whistle. 

Johnny, who was behind them, 
decided it was time for him to get 
out of there and he did; but not 
before he saw the squads of white 
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MP’s hurling around the corner and 
going to work on the Negroes with 
their clubs. 

He reached the bus stop, and 
swung on board. The minute after 
he had pushed his way to the 
back behind all the white soldiers, 
he heard the shots. The bus driver 
put the bus in gear and they roared 
off toward the camp. 

It was after one o'clock when 
all the soldiers straggled in. Those 
of them who could still walk. Eight 
of them came in on the meat wagon, 
three with gunshot wounds. The 
Colonel declared the town out of 
bounds for all Negro soldiers for 
a month. 


AMMIT,” Johnny said, 
“I gotta go meet Lily, 


I can’t stay here. I 
can’t!” 

“Whatcha gonna do,” Little 
Willie asked, “go AWOL?” 

Johnny looked at him, his brow 
furrowed into a frown. 

“Naw,” he said, “I’m gonna go 
see the Colonel!” 

“What! Man, you're crazy! 
Colonel kick yo black carcass out 
before you get your mouth open.” 

“Tl take a chance on that.” 

He walked over to the little 
half-mirror on the wall of the 
barracks. Carefully he readjusted 
his cap. He pulled his tie out of 
his shirt front, and drew the knot 
tighter around his throat. Then he 
tucked the ends back in at just the 
right fraction of an inch between 
the correct pair of buttons. He 
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bent down and dusted his shoes 
again, although they were already 
spotless. 

“Man,” Little Willie said, “you 
sure are a fool!” 

“Reckon I am,” Johnny said; 
then he went out of the door and 
down the short wooden steps. 

When he got to the road that 
divided the colored and white sec- 
tions of the camp, his steps faltered. 
He stood still a minute, drew in a 
deep breath, and marched very 
stiffly and erect across the road. 
The white soldiers gazed at him 
curiously, but none of them said 
anything. If a black soldier came 
over into their section it was because 
somebody sent him, so they let him 
alone. 

In front of the Colonel’s head- 
quarters he stopped. He knew what 
he had to say, but his breath was 
very short in his throat and he was 
going to have a hard time saying it. 

“Whatcha want, soldier?” the 
sentry demanded. 

“I want to see the Colonel.” 

“Who sent you?” 

Johnny drew his 
sharply. 

“I ain’t at liberty to say,” he 
declared, his breath coming out 
very fast behind the words. 

“You ain’t at liberty to say,” 
the sentry mimicked. “Well I'll be 
damned! If you ain’t at liberty to 
say, then I aint’ at liberty to let 
you see the Colonel! Git tha hell 
outa here, nigger, before I pump 
some lead in you!” 


breath in 
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Johnny didn’t move. 

The sentry started toward him, 
lifting his rifle butt, but another 
soldier, a sergeant, came around the 
corner of the building. 

“Hold on there,” he called. 
“What tha hell is the trouble 
here?” 

“This here nigger says he wants 
t’ see tha Colonel an when I ast 
him who sent him, he says he 
ain't at liberty to say!” 

The Sergeant turned to Johnny. 

Johnny came to attention and 
saluted him. You aren’t supposed 
to salute NCO’s, but sometimes it 
helps. 

“What you got to say fur your- 
self, boy?” the Sergeant said, not 
unkindly. Johnny’s breath evened. 

“I got a message for the Colonel, 
sir,” he said; “I ain’t supposed to 
give it to nobody else but him. I 
ain’t even supposed to tell who 
sent it, sir.” 

The Sergeant peered at him 
sharply. 

“You telling the truth, boy?” 

“Yessir! 

“Awright. Wait here a minute.” 

He went into HQ. After a 
couple of minutes he came back 
out. 
“Awright, soldier, you kin go 
on in.” 

Johnny mounted the steps and 
went into the Colonel’s office. The 
Colonel was a lean, white-haired 
soldier with a face tanned to the 
color of saddle leather. He was 
reading a letter through a pair 
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of horn-rimmed glasses which had 
only one earhook left, so that he 
had to hold them up to his eyes 
with his hand. 

He put them down and looked 
up. Johnny saw that his eyes were 
pale blue, so pale that he felt like 
he was looking into the eyes of 
an eagle or some other fierce bird 
of prey. 

“Well?” he said, and Johnny 
stiffened into a salute. The Colonel 
half smiled. 

“At ease, soldier,” he said. Then: 
“The Sergeant tells me that you 
have a very important message for 
me.” 

Johnny gulped in the air. 

“Begging the Sergeant’s pardon, 
sir,” he said, “but that ain’t so.” 

“What!” 

“Yessir,” Johnny rushed on, “no- 
body sent me. I came on my own 
hook. I had to talk to you, Colonel, 
sir! You can send me to the guard 
house afterwards, but please sir 
listen to me for just a minute!” 

The Colonel relaxed slowly. 
Something very like a smile was 
playing around the corners of his 
mouth. He looked at his watch. 

“All right, soldier,” he said, 
“you've got five minutes.” 

“Thank you, thank you sir!” 

“Speak your piece, soldier; you're 
wasting time!” 

“It’s about Lily, sir. She’s my 
wife. She worked and slaved for 
nigh onto six months to get the 
money to come and see me. And 
now you give the order that none 
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of the colored boys can go to town. 
Begging your pardon, sir, I wasn’t 
in none of that trouble. I ain’t 
never been in trouble. You can 
ask my captain, if you want to. 
All I want is permission to go into 
town for one week, and I'll stay 
out of town for two months if you 
want me to.” 


The Colonel picked up the phone. 

“Ring Captain Walters for me,” 
he said; then, ‘““What’s your name, 
soldier?” 

“Tt’s Green, sir. 
ny Green.” 

“Captain Walters? This is Col- 
onel Milton. Do you have any- 
thing in your files concerning Pri- 
vate Johnny Green? Oh yes, go 
ahead. Take all the time you need.” 

The Colonel lit a long, black 
cigar. Johnny waited. The clock 
on the wall spun its electric arms. 

“What's that? Yes. Yes, yes, 
I see. Thank you, Captain.” 

He put down the phone and 
picked up a fountain pen. He 
wrote swiftly. Finally he straight- 
ened up and gave Johnny the slip 
of paper. 

Johnny read it. It said: “Private 
Johnny Green is given express per- 
mission to go into town every eve- 
ning of the week beginning August 
seventh and ending August four- 
teenth. He is further permitted 
to remain in town overnight every 
night during said week, so long as 
he returns to camp for reveille the 
following morning. By order of the 


Private John- 
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Commanding Officer, Colonel H. H. 
Milton.” 

There was a hard knot at the 
base of Johnny's throat. He couldn't 
breathe. But he snapped to at- 
tention, and saluted smartly. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said at last, 
then: “God bless you, sir!” 

“Forget it, soldier. I was a 
young married man once myself. 
My compliments to Captain Wal- 
ters.” 

Johnny saluted again and about- 
faced, then he marched out of the 
office and down the stairs. On 
the way back he saluted everybody 
—privates, NCO’s, and civilian visi- 
tors, his white teeth gleaming in a 
huge smile. 


“That’s sure one happy darky,” 
one of the white soldiers said. 


OHNNY STOOD in the sta- 
tion and watched the train 
running in. The yellow 
lights from the windows 

flickered on and off across his face 
as the alternating squares of light 
and darkness flashed past. Then it 
was slowing and Johnny was run- 
ning beside it, trying to keep 
abreast of the Jim Crow coach. 
He could see her standing up, 
holding her bags. She came down 
the steps the first one and they 
stood there holding each other, 
Johnny’s arms crushing all the 
breath out of her, holding her so 
hard against him that his brass 
buttons hurt through her thin dress. 
She opened her mouth to speak 
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but he kissed her, bending her head 
backward on her neck until her 
little hat fell off. It lay there 
on the ground, unnoticed. 

“Sugar,” she said, “sugar. It 
was awful.” 

“I know,” he said, ‘I know.” 

Then he took her bags and they 
started walking out of the station 
toward the Negro section of town. 

“I missed you so much,” Johnny 
said, “I thought I’d lose my mind.” 

“Me too,” she said. Then: “I 
brought the marriage license with 
me like you told me. I don’t want 
the preacher’s wife to think we're 
bad.” 

“Anybody can look at you and 
see you're an angel!” 

They went very quietly through 
all the dark streets and the white 
soldiers turned to look at Johnny 
and his girl. 

Like a queen, Johnny thought, 
like a queen. He looked at the 
gitl beside him, seeing the velvety 
nightshade skin, the glossy black 
lacquered curls, the sweet wide hips 
and the long, clean legs, striding 
beside him in the darkness. Be- 
hold I am black but comely, oh ye 
daughters of Zion! 


They turned into the Bottom 
where the street lights were dim 
blobs on the pine poles and the 
dust rose up in little swirls around 
their feet. Johnny had his head 
half turned so that he didn’t see 
the two MP’s until he had almost 
bumped into them. He dropped 
one bag and caught Lily by the 
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arm. Then he crew her aside 
quickly and the two men went by 
them without speaking. 

They kept on walking, but every 
two steps Johnny would jerk his 
head around and look nervously 
back over his shoulder. The last 
time he looked the two MP’s had 
stopped and were looking back at 
them. Johnny turned out the elbow 
of the arm next to Lily so that it 
hooked into hers a little and began 
to walk faster, pushing her along 
with him. 

“What's your hurry, sugar?” she 
said. “I'll be here a whole week!” 

But Johnny was looking over his 
shoulder at the two MP’s. They 
were coming toward them now, 
walking with long, slow strides, 
their reddish-white faces set. John- 
ny started to push Lily along faster, 
but she shook off his arm and 
stopped still. 

“I do declare, Johnny Green! 
You’re the beatiness man! What 
you walk me so fast for?” 


Johnny opened his mouth to an- 
swer her, but the military police 
were just behind them now, and the 
Sergeant reached out and laid his 
hand on her arm. 

“Cmon gal,” he said, “lemme 
see it.” 

“Let you see what? What's he 
mean, Johnny?” 


“Your card,” the Sergeant 


growled, “lemme see your card.” 


“My card?” Lily said blankly. 
“What kind of card, Mister?” 
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Johnny put the bags down. He 
was fighting for breath. 

“Look here, Sarge,” he said; 
“this girl’s my wife!” 

“Oh yeah? I said lemme see 
your card, sister!” 

“I ain’t got no card, Mister. I 
don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Look, Sarge,” the other MP said, 
“the soldier’s got bags. Maybe 
she’s just come to town.” 

“These your bags, gal?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Awright. You got twenty-four 
hours to git yourself a health card. 
If you don’t have it by then, we 
hafta run you in. Git goin, now.” 

“Listen,” Johnny shouted; ‘‘this 
girl’s my wife! She ain’t no tramp! 
I tell you she ain’t—” 

“What you say, nigger,” the 
MP Sergeant growled, ‘‘whatcha 
say?” He started toward Johnny. 

Lily swung on Johnny's arm. 

“Cmon, Johnny,” she said; 
“they've got guns. Cmon Johnny, 
please! Please, Johnny!” 

Slowly she drew him away. 

“Aw, leave em be, Sarge,” the 
MP Corporal said, “maybe she és 
his wife.” 

The Sergeant spat. The brown 
tobacco juice splashed in the dirt 
not an inch from Lily’s foot. Then 


the two of them turned and started 
away. 

Johnny stopped. 

“Let me go, Lily,” he said, “let 
me go!” He tore her arm loose 
from his and started back up the 
street. Lily leaped, her two arms 
fastening themselves around his 
neck. He fought silently but she 
clung to him, doubling her knees 
so that all her weight was hanging 
from his neck. 

“No, Johnny! Oh Jesus no! 
You'll be killed! Oh, Johnny, listen 
to me, sugar! You're all I got!” 

He put both hands up to break 
her grip but she swung her weight 
sidewise and the two of them went 
down in the dirt. The MP’s turned 
the corner out of sight. 

Johnny sat there in the dust star- 
ing at her. The dirt had ruined 
her dress. He sat there a long 
time looking at her until the hot 
tears rose up back of his eyelids 
faster than he could blink them 
away, so he put his face down in 
her lap and cried. 

“T ain’t no man!” he said, “I 
ain’t no man!” 

“Hush, sugar,” she said. “You're 
a man alright. You're my man!” 

Gently she drew him to his feet. 
He picked up the bags and the two 
of them went down the dark street 
toward the preacher’s house. 
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{| Patterns of prejudice slowly fading 
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whole country has patterned 

its race relations after the 

prejudices of the South. In 
dealing with Negroes, people in 
Chicago and New York and San 
Francisco have bowed to taboos 
fixed by conditions of a hundred 
years ago in regions a thousand 
miles away. 

Yet in northern cities, made up 
of people of every race and nation- 
ality, color prejudice is no more 
natural than discrimination against 
blond hair or big feet. Fortu- 
nately, the North is beginning to 
realize that such prejudice has no 
more place in democratic America 
than the hates of Europe. 

This realization is growing not so 
much from a surge of brotherhood 
as from a desire for efficiency. We 
have seen the South bog down 
further and further by the waste 
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motion and waste energy caused by 
prejudice: dual systems of schools 
and colleges in a section least able 
to support or man one system; seg- 
regated services in trains and busses 
and waiting rooms in a region least 
well equipped with public services 
of any kind; learning and states- 
manship frustrated by preoccupa- 
tion with color bars; agriculture 
stifled by the inefficiency of tenancy 
and share cropping, which makes 
peons of twice as many whites as 
Negroes and does not even make 
prosperity for the owners; labor di- 
vided by racial clashes and industry 
hampered by having to give as 
much attention to caste as to pro- 
duction. 

The North has looked at the 
bankruptcy of the South, caused in 
part by the tribute paid to “the race 
problem ;” it has seen its own effi- 
ciency impaired by following south- 
ern custom, and is beginning to rec- 
ognize that prejudice and discrim- 
ination just cost too much. 

America has suffered enough al- 
ready from letting the attitudes of 
a single small section influence the 
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action of the whole nation. Even 
when faced by world conflict, we 
faltered in total preparedness be- 
cause of our subjection to southern 
custom. 

With defense industries clamor- 
ing for manpower to build ships 
and planes, to make munitions and 
all the materials of war, the skills 
and energies of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes have not been 
used because most employers re- 
fused to hire colored workers in any 
but menial jobs. 

The cost of this waste of human 
resources in production and in mo- 
tale has been incalculable. Not un- 
til the President issued an edict 
against discrimination in defense 
employment did many firms begin 
to utilize Negro manpower. 

When we set out to draft all of 
our able-bodied young men to fight 
for democracy, we sacrificed total 
effectiveness to these same old prej- 
udices. We put one-tenth of our 
fighting force into Jim Crow camps 
and Jim Crow units in every branch 
of the service, assigning many well- 
qualified men to menial tasks. 

While those who have been 
given combat duty have already 
made a striking record of bravery 
in this war—as Negroes have in all 
the previous battles of the nation— 
it would not be surprising if these 
undemocratic practices affected the 
Negro’s will to fight. It is certainly 
true that, in general, the morale of 
the colored soldier is very low. 
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How could it be otherwise when, 
to cite but one example, Negro sol- 
diers on a troop train going through 
Texas find themselves sitting be- 
hind a Jim Crow curtain at one end 
of the dining car while a group of 
German war prisoners eat in the 
main section, together with the 
white Americans! 

In little ways, as well as big, we 
have kowtowed to the ancient feud- 
al feelings of the South. In New 
York City an authoritative pamph- 
let, The Races of Mankind, prepared 
by leading scientists, was barred 
from the servicemen’s centers. “It 
might be all right for us in New 
York,” explained an official, “but 
you know they are very sensitive 
about race in the South.” 

Even in cosmopolitan Hollywood, 
colored actors are seldom shown as 
anything but menials and comics, 
not because the movie producers aie 
ignorant of Negro achievement, but 
because they “do not want to of- 
fend the South.” 

The heartening fact is that even 
in the South many people no longer 
share the ancient point of view. 
Hundreds of southerners are devot- 
ing their careers to Negro schools 
and to interracial movements of 
various sorts. White teachers’ 
groups in many southern states are 
the chief sponsors of equal pay for 
Negro teachers. 

The Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of 
Lynching has publicly scorned the 
claim that lynching is necessary to 
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their protection, pointing out the 
danger of mob violence to all the 
values of home and religion. 

In almost every southern city 
committees of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, composed 
of leading citizens of both races, 
meet regularly to protect Negro 
rights and to plan for the common 
community interests of both white 
and colored. 

An influential southern journal- 
ist, Mr. Virginius Dabney of Rich- 
mond, recently proposed the repeal 
of Virginia’s segregation laws on 
public carriers, on the grounds that 
these practices did not peacefully 
separate, as originally intended, but 
now contributed to interracial fric- 
tion and added an intolerable hu- 
miliation for the Negroes. 

It is time for other sections of 
the country to declare their inde- 
pendence, to secede from the old 
patterns of discrimination. Through 
the long years the South has de- 
manded that northerners leave the 
South alone on the race question. 
“We southerners will solve our 
problems in our own way,” they 
said. 

Now the North is by way of tak- 
ing up the same slogan. We are 
beginning to say to the South, 
“Keep out. Your traditions have 
no bearing on attitudes in the 
North. We will solve our race re- 
lations in our own way—the Amer- 
ican way.” 

Each of America’s four great 
wars has been fought for the idea 
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of freedom. In each of them Ne- 
groes have climbed another mighty 
rung toward freedom and equality. 
The Revolutionary War fixed our 
minds on the rights of man. It 
started a development which ended 
slavery in all the northern states 
and outlawed the further import of 
slaves. 

While the South continued a 
huge bootlegging of blacks, and 
while the world cotton industry 
brought an upsurge of the planta- 
tion and slavery, the Revolution set 
a tide toward freedom that w7s 
never wholly checked. 

The Civil War brought emanci- 
pation and a national declaration of 
equal rights for all without regard 
to race, creed, or color. It is true 
that, following a brief period of 
Reconstruction, the southern states 
found ways to evade the national 
will. It is true that real freedom 
could not be created overnight by 
any edict for four million people 
who had never known anything but 
the abject dependence of slavery. 

Real independence had to be won 
by the freed men themselves—in 
education, health, economic com- 
petence, self-discipline, self-reli- 
ance. And ever since the Civil War, 
Negroes have been painfully but 
steadily climbing toward that inde- 
pendence. 

The First World War gave the 
Negro his first big opportunity in 
industry and started the great mi- 
gration out of the South. It is 
true that, after the war, there were 
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race riots in northern cities and 
fierce suppressions throughout the 
South. But the Negro had gained 
a new status. And he has been 
steadily building on it ever since. 

The Second World War has 
given an opportunity for another 
advance toward democracy in Amer- 
ica. It is true that the national 
Army and Navy have not thrown 
off the old pattern of segregation 
even in this life-and-death struggle. 

But the Army has enrolled nearly 
a million Negro youths and given 
them some combat duty on all 
fronts, including the thrilling and 
heroic air service. It has commis- 
sioned hundreds of colored officers, 
and in many of the officer-training 
camps, even in the South, it has 
forgotten all about segregation. The 
Navy has recruited nearly a hun- 
dred thousand Negroes and has is- 
sued a few commissions. 

In the non-military branches of 
war service, the Negro has been 
welcomed as never before. The 
war industries, following the Pres- 
idential edict against discrimina- 
tion, have called into employment 
every able-bodied man, white or 
colored, and hundreds of thousands 
of women of all races, creeds, and 
colors. The CIO has stood from 
the beginning for equal member- 
ship of all workers. 

The AF of L, in spite of a long 
history of exclusion, is rapidly shift- 
* ing in most of its affiliated unions 
to a common front for all labor. 
Even the Railway Brotherhoods, 
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guardians of white supremacy in la- 
bor, are under attack both by the 
manpower authorities and by a 
large bloc of public opinion. 

There are urgent reasons why the 
North and West must revise their 
racial attitudes now. In the first 
place, Negroes are no longer massed 
wholly in the South. Between one- 
quarter and one-third of all brown- 
Americans now live in the North 
and West. 


The 1940 Census reported 3,500,- 
000 Negroes outside the southern 
states. And the huge influx of 
workers to war industries during 
the past three years has raised that 
number to well over 4,000,000, out 
of a total Negro population of 
slightly less than 13,000,000. The 
big concentrations are no longer in 
the southern rurals but in the 
northern cities. 

A second reason for a shift in 
attitudes is that Negroes in the 
North have the vote and are using 
it. They hold the balance of power 
in many states and in just those 
states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the middle west—which in 
turn hold the balance in national 
elections. 

Hard-headed politicians know 
what this means—as is amply 
proved by the frantic wooing of 
Negro favor by both parties. As 
Negroes learn to use their political 
power more skilfully, there is al- 
most nothing that they cannot de- 
mand and get, both from the party 
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in power and the party seeking 
wer. 

A third force is vague but pow- 
erful: a recognition of the new 
status of ‘‘colored” peoples through- 
out the world. This war covers the 
whole earth, Among the United 
Nations who will control the new 
world are men of every race and 
creed and color. The Allies number 
some 250,000,000 ‘‘white men of 
the western nations’—the United 
States and the British Common- 
wealth. 

But there are also 450,000,000 
yellow Chinese ; 350,000,000 brown 
men of India; 125,000,000 dark 
Malayan peoples of southeast Asia, 
the East Indies, Philippines, and 
other Pacific islands; 120,000,000 
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Latin Americans, many of whom 
are proud of their Indian and Ne- 
gro ancestry as well as of their 
European blood; such millions from 
Africa and the Near East as can 
free themselves for the struggle; 
and 190,000,000 Soviet Russians 
who are devoted not only to eco- 
nomic equality but to equality of all 
races and cultures. 

Most of us have not let ourselves 
think of a world order in which 
these people will hold the power, 
not only of numbers, but of their 
rapidly developing industry and 
arms. But most of us know in our 
inner hearts that the heyday of the 
mastery of the earth by the “white 
man of northern Europe and North 
America” is gone. 


Bending ‘The Vhice 


FRANK SINATRA’S “tutor,” according to rumors 


you hear along Swing St., was Billie Holiday, the terrific 
Negro gal swing singer. She’s now at the Ruban Bleu and 
I asked her about this tale. ‘Listen, darling,” she said, 
“T didn’t teach Frank anything. I was at the Chicago Three 
Deuces and Frank was with Harry James. 

“So me like a dope, I didn’t know, I went over there 
where he was and they wouldn’t let me in. But Frank and 
the others saw me, so four of us, we just went out and had 
a ball. I told him he didn’t phrase right. He should bend 
certain notes. He says, ‘Lady, you aren’t commercial.’ But 
I told him certain notes at the end he could bend, and 
later he said I inspired him. Bending those notes—that’s 
all I helped Frankie with.” 

Earl Wilson 


| The late Jimmie Noone, jazz clarinetist, 
was a gentleman of the first order 


Condensed from The Pittsburgh Courier 


By Ted LeBerthon 


S HIS closest white friena, 

_A I was called upon to say 

a few words about Jimmie 

Noone at the funeral serv- 

ices for him in Los Angeles a few 

months ago. Two colored clergy- 
men stood beside me. 

A few feet away, my friend’s 
body lay in a coffin. In front of me 
was a massed garden of faces, pale 
and brown and black, many of them 
the faces of celebrated jazz musi- 
cians, 

And all I could say was that 
Jimmie and I were friends, that I'd 
never known anyone who didn't 
like Jimmie Noone, that he was a 
good person and perhaps the great- 
est jazz clarinetist that ever lived, 
that his passing was a loss to his 
family, to everyone who really knew 


him, to music, and to lovers of his: 


music. 


TED LE BERTHON is a Catholic 
writer who insists upon expressing his 
views on the brotherhood of man. A 
columnist for the Pittsburgh Courier, 
LeBerthon is also a contributor to The 
Tidings, a Los Angeles Catholic week- 
ly which is making a powerful fight for 
interracial justice. 


And then, like a big boob, I 
stood there and wept in front of all 
those people, something I'd never 
in my life done in public before 
that moment. And I couldn't talk 
any more, and just sat down. 

Afterward, I realized there were 
a thousand things I could have said 
about him. In the year I'd known 
him, our lives had been drawn to- 
gether in a curious way. The Los 
Angeles Daily News had fired me, 
as of September 14, 1943, after I 
had been writing a column for them 
for seven consecutive years, for 
writing too often of Christ and too 
often of Negroes, despite repeated 
warnings. 

My last column, the one appear- 
ing last September 14, was a plea 
for someone to rent or sell a home 
to Jimmie Noone. It apparently 
was a final exasperation to the Daily 
News, for I'd shown how Jimmie 
Noone’s color had militated against 
Jimmie Noone and his family’s get- 
ting a home. 

There had been, and still is, a 
great housing shortage in Los An- 
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geles due to the mammoth war in- 
dustry plants and the population 
influx. My final column of that 
fateful September 14 conceded that 
it was hard for anyone to find a 
home, but that it was harder for 
Jimmie Noone because he was a 
Negro. 

The situation, I observed, was 
cruelly ironic. For Hughes Panas- 
sie, the distinguished French music 
critic, in his book, ‘The Real Jazz,” 
had acclaimed Jimmie Noone as the 
greatest jazz clarinetist of all time, 
the possessor of a more beautiful, 
more poignant tone and a player 
able to summon more sensitive nu- 
ances than any other. 

The late Maurice Ravel, who ac- 
knowledged basing his “Bolero” on 
a Jimmie Noone improvisation, had 
publicly dared any symphonic clari- 
netist to perform Jimmie’s technical 
feats. But in Los Angeles there 
was no place for Jimmie and his 
lovely wife, Rita, and their beauti- 
ful youngsters to lay their heads. 

That was my last colmun for the 
Los Angeles Daily News. But, alas, 
it did not bring the Noone family 
a home. 

So, soon after coming out here, 
Mrs. Noone and the youngsters had 
to pack up and go back to Chicago. 
All this was not only an immense 
expense to Jimmie. It hurt a lot. 


He'd had a little difficulty with his 
heart, functional rather than or- 
ganic, growing out of the trials of 
the depression years. 
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Then he’d gone on tour, had 
landed with a new band in Los 
Angeles, had been an overnight 
sensation, and Brunswick had issued 
a Jimmie Noone album which sold 
like hot cakes. 

But all the rebuffs in trying to 
find a home had caused the old 
cardiac ailment to recur. Each time 
he'd think he had a place rented, 
the deal would blow up and leave 
Jimmie tired and bewildered. 

The “ticker” began to suffer. 
Then, the first week in February, 
this year, Jimmie finally rented a 
house, and wired Rita and the 
youngsters to come back. He took 
me out to the house and showed it 
to me proudly on Sunday, Feb. 6, 
just before I interviewed him on a 
radio program I then had. 

I'd been all burned up over 
Benny Goodman being ranked 
above Jimmie as America’s No. 1 
jazz clarinetist by Esquire and by 
Downbeat. But Jimmie refused to 
accept my notion that this was un- 
fair. 

He went on the air and spoke 
beautifully of Benny Goodman as 
a great artist and a great man, and 
said no one but God knew who was 
better or best in anything. 

That was Jimmie Noone for you. 
Right after that, there were more 
delays about getting his family back 
to Los Angeles. But finally it was 
accomplished. Then things began 
to break better. 

Orson Welles, who considered 
Jimmie nothing short of a genius, 
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had him head up a group of New 
Orleans Negro musicians associated 
with the birth of jazz on his 
Wednesday night national broad- 
casts. The others were “Zutty” 
Singleton, “Bub” Scott, ‘Kid’ Ory, 
“Mutt” Carey, “Ed” Garland and 
“Buster” Wilson. 

Then two movie companies bid 
for Jimmie and his own band to 
play in pictures. Things were pick- 
ing up. Jimmy was happy and ex- 
cited, and played as if he were 
inspired, with his band at the 
Streets of Paris cafe. He and other 
greats of jazz also made some all- 
star recordings. Jimmie was ter- 
ribly busy, and didn’t sleep enough 
hours. 

On the night of Wednesday, 
April 19, Jimmie didn’t show up 
for the Orson Welles broadcast 
show. A little after 7 o'clock that 
same morning he got up. His wife 
went into the kitchen of the humble 
little home they'd rented after al- 
most nine months of nerve-wrack- 


ing suspense, to make some coffce. 
Then she heard Jimmie fall. He'd 
dropped dead. 

Orson Welles told the whole na- 
tion that night of what a gentleman 
Jimmie Noone was, in the noblest 
sense of that designation, and what 
an artist he was. Few men have 
ever been paid a higher or more 
sincere public tribute. 

On Saturday, April 22, Jimmie 
would have been 48. Instead, his 
body lay in a coffin that afternoon, 
a few feet away, while I tried to 
speak of him, only to choke up 
after a few halting and utterly in- 
adequate words. 

And I'd really wanted to say that 
all the sudden kindness and decency 
towards a great Negro artist on the 
part of the white race which had 
made it so difficult for him to find 
a home, had proven too much for 
him. I wanted also to say that he'd 
gone to a better home, in an eternal 
country, than any Jim Crowist 
would ever find awaiting. 


Vo Super Man 


WHEN SOMEONE pointed out to Joe Louis that it 
was strange he should want to fight for a country that 
had treated his people so badly, he said, “Yes, my people 
have had a tough time, but Hitler can’t fix it.” 


"13 Against the Odds’ by Edwin R. Embree (Viking, 1944) 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Shirley Graham and George D. Lipscomb 


An intimate picture of the late, great scientist who elevated the 
lowly peanuts and sweet potatoes to agricultural heights. Though 


written for young people this book contains a heart-warming 
message for all men of faith if they but have eyes to see. 
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{ Dr. Carver, no man of little faith, 


forsook security for an Alabama dream 


George Washington 


By Shirley Graham and George D. Lipscomb 


R. BOOKER T. Washing- 
7) ton turned from the win- 

dow and with an air of 

resolution walked to his 
desk. He had made a decision. 
He would write. 

Some months before, after he 
had delivered an address in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, a man had come up 
out of the audience and, shaking his 
hand, had said, “I feel it an hon- 
or to shake the hand of another 
educated freedman.”’ 

Dr. Washington smiled and mur- 
mured modestly, ‘We are trying to 
do our part.” 

“Not all like you. There is 
only one other—George Washing- 
ton Carver.” 

“Carver? Carver?” He had re- 
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peated the name. “I don’t know 
him.” 

“He’s the Negro expert in soils 
and systematic bacterial botany who 
teaches at lowa State University.” 

“A Negro—teaching at Iowa 
State University?” 

“He's a genius, all right. Can 
raise corn on a wooden floor!” 
Laughing, the man moved on and 
was lost in the crowd. 

During the following weeks, 
Booker T. Washington had made 
inquiries. He could learn very 
little, but the new catalogue from 
Iowa State University did carry in 
its faculty list the name “George 
Washington Carver, BS. MS., 
Agriculture and Bacterial Botany.” 
It also stated that Mr. Carver was 
in charge of the greenhouses. Here 
was the man Washington needed. 

But how could he expect such 
a man to consider coming to Tuske- 
gee? He was sure that this Car- 
ver was one of the few Negroes, 
born and raised in the North, who 
had had the advantages of family 
and wealthy influence all his life. 
Graduated from Iowa State Uni- 
versity, what could he know of 
poverty and want? And now he 
was earning an excellent salary in 
a position which carried honor and 
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prestige. He had not dared to 
write him. 

Washington smiled grimly. He 
needed the man who could “raise 
corn on a wooden floor!” Ala- 
bama clay hardened like rock. 
Bricks was all be could make of 
it! And so, in desperation, he 
wrote his letter. 

He told this “great man in the 
North’ of Alabama, of slaves now 
freed and of their children who 
swarmed over the land. He told 
him of the school, what its founders 
had visualized and what he had 
tried to do. He told of its limita- 
tions, its needs, its hopes. 

He closed with the words, “I 
cannot offer you money, position, or 
fame. The first two you have. The 
last, from the place you now occupy, 
you will no doubt achieve. These 
things I now ask you to give up! 
I offer you in their place work— 
hard, hard work—the task of bring- 
ing a people from degradation, 
poverty and waste to full man- 
hood.” 

Four days later, in his labora- 
tory, George received the letter. 
Even before he had opened the 
envelope there coursed through his 
being a thrill of anticipation. He 
received few letters and this, he 
saw, had come from a distant state. 
He read to the end without mov- 
ing. Then, without a word he 
went out and walked towards the 
edge of town. People meeting him 
on the street smiled and bowed, 
but he passed on unheeding. 


When he reached a favorite spot, 
hidden from the road and close 
beside a small stream, he sat down 
and pulling the letter from his 
pocket read it again very slowly. 

“The children, barefoot, come for 
miles over bad roads. They are 
thin and in rags. You would not 
understand such poverty.” George 
raised his eyes aad for a few mo- 
ments looked down the silent 
stream. ‘These people do not 
know how to plow or plant or 
harvest. I am not skilled at such 
things. I teach them how to read, 
to write, to make good shoes, good 
bricks, and how to build a wall. 
I cannot give them food and so 
they starve.” 

He read the last paragraph over 
twice. 

Then he pulled a small note- 
book from his pocket, tore a sheet 
and scribbling on it three words, 
signed his name. Holding the 
sheet in his hand he walked back 
to the village, stopping at the 
post office. Here he bought a 
stamped envelope which he ad- 
dressed to ‘Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama.” He placed the note inside, 
sealed the envelope and mailed it. 
Afterwards he went back to his 
laboratory and to work. 


OR several days he said noth- 
ing. His mind was occupied 
with final plans. He knew 


that his leaving Iowa State 
University at this time would 
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greatly inconvenience others and up- 
set their schedule. He spent long 
hours explaining details to his as- 
sistant, saw that his notes were 
completed and all his work in per- 
fect order. 

At Tuskegee the letter was re- 
ceived. It said simply, “I will 
come,” and it was signed “G. W. 
Carver.” Nothing else, no date, 
no questions, no comments. Dr. 
Washington's heart was filled with 
gratitude and joy. He waited, 
content. 

At Ames, young Carver had now 
done all he could. That evening 
as Mr. Wilson was about to leave 
the office, George stopped him, 
“May I see you a moment, Mr. 
Wilson?” 

A certain gravity in tone caused 
his former teacher and warm friend 
to look at him sharply. Without 
a word he closed the door and 
came forward. George handed him 
the letter. 

James Wilson’s face grew sad as 
he read. His eyes searched George’s 
face as he handed it back. George 
answered the unspoken question. 

“I have written.” 

Wilson turned away. “It was 
inevitable! We could not have 
kept you here.” 

In a few words George ex- 
plained what he had done to help 
with the change in the laboratory, 
outlined suggestions and told his 
plans. To all this Wilson nodded 
sadly. 


“No one can take your place.” 


July 


The next day they went together 
to the president of the university. 
He was dismayed at losing such a 
teacher, pointing out that George 
had only just received his Master's 
Degree, that he was throwing away 
a golden opportunity. He spoke 
of the distinction which this posi- 
tion at Iowa State University gave 
Carver. He acknowledged how 
much they would miss him. 

George was deeply touched. He 
tried to make the president see 
what Iowa State meant to him, 
then he handed him Booker T. 
Washington's letter. There was a 
long silence in the room. At last 
the president rose and said quietly, 

“In this life we are prone to 
turn our eyes away from true 
greatness, lest we be blinded. He 
asks you to give up money, posi- 
tion and fame, but in their place 
he offers—immortality !” 

George stood up then. The 
president took his hand. His eyes 
were moist as, looking hard into 
the black man’s face, he added the 
benediction, 

“Go—with God!” 

And George went out—with 


God. 
* * 


HE TWO MEN met on the 

} steps of the Administration 
Building at Tuskegee and 

for a few minutes stood 
talking. They were often to stand 
thus together in the years to come 


and always they made a striking 
contrast. Tall, broad-shouldered, 
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robust, deep-voiced Booker  T. 
Washington, with his leonine head, 
strong features and tawny com- 
plexion, and George Washington 
Carver, slender figure poised lightly 
on his feet, narrow, slightly-sloping 
shoulders, delicate features, high- 
pitched voice and eyes, the burning 
center of his dusky face. This was 
the fall of 1898 and, as he looked 
out over the school grounds, Car- 
ver later confessed that he was 
appalled, almost bewildered. 

“I had never seen anything like 
it. There was yellow soil and red 
and purple and brown and riveted 
and banded, and all sorts of things, 
except grass or plants. There were 
erosion gullies in which an ox 
could get lost!” 

At the time of Dr. Carver's ar- 
rival, Dr. Washington apologized 
that the carriage had not been at 
Chehaw when his train arrived. 

“I'd forgotten that you might 
not know about the short line on to 
Tuskegee. Conductors don’t always 
inform our visitors,” he explained. 

“The boys told me you sent your 
fine surrey and best horses to meet 
all ‘big folks’.” Carver's eyes 
twinkled. “They wondered why 
you bothered today!” 

Washington laughed and _ re- 
garded this young scientist with 
keen appreciation. His lack of 
ostentation, quiet, simple dignity 
delighted him. But he was puzzled 
also. Who was this man? Where 
had he come from? 

Carver did not consume the time 
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talking about himself. He asked 
a dozen keen and searching ques- 
tions which made Washington won- 
der even more. Then he said he'd 
like to see the laboratory. 

Washington replied at once, 
“We'll go to the Agricultural Hall. 
It’s our newest building, put up 
by the students. They,” he added, 
“are mighty proud of it.” 

“But, the laboratory,” began 
Carver. Washington held up his 
hand. 

“Also—it has plenty of space.” 

Carver regarded him with a quiz- 
zical expression around his eyes. 

“I see. You mean you're giving 
me the space and—” 

“God has given you the brains!” 
finished Dr. Washington. 

“Well,” said Carver, dryly, “I 
guess, together, we ought to man- 
age a laboratory.”” And then they 
both chuckled. 

They looked at each other, the 
chuckle grew to laughter, and the 
two great souls knit as one. Never 
in the close companionship, ending 
only with Booker T. Washington's 
death, did their understanding, 
loyalty or faith in one another 
waver. Not even death changed 
that. For when the offers came 
from round the world, with gold 
and fame and everything men seek, 
Carver said simply, 

“I promised Dr. Washington I'd 
work at Tuskegee. He’s gone, but 
Tuskegee and work and needs te- 
main.” 

No laboratory, no greenhouses, 
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no gardens! Carver did not voice 
his dismay and if he thought with 
longing of all he'd left behind, 
no one knew. Quietly he rounded 
up the few students in agriculture. 

A twenty-acre patch of ground 
was assigned to him—“no good” 
ground. Hogs rooted among the 
weeds and rubbish on it. He and 
his students first cleaned it off and 
then he asked for a two-horse 
plow. No one down that way 
had ever seen a two-horse plow, 
but Dr. Washington okeyed his 
request and one was sent for. 

When it arrived and Carver 
hitched it up and began to turn the 
soil, observers slapped their thighs 
and rocked with laughter. The idea 
of a professor plowing! Even his 
students were a bit chagrined. But 
he was good-natured about it, even 
joking with the farmers who 
gathered round. Their mirth 
changed to pity, then. 

At his bidding, the students 
brought back muck from the 
swamps and leaf-mold from the 
woods. He plowed these under, 
then told them to clean the barns 
and bring the “drippings.” The 
farmers were appalled when after 
all this work, instead of planting 
cotton, he planted cowpeas! 

When the students harvested the 
spindly cowpeas with a miserable 
pea in each stalk, they were dis- 
gusted. All this for something to 
throw to the hogs! But the teacher 
surprised them by saying, 

“Now I'll show you how to cook 


July 


them!” 

Well, Northerners were a bit 
crazy anyhow! But one evening 
they all sat down to a delicious meal 
prepared by their professor. Never 
had they tasted such food. After- 
wards, he explained each dish— 
prepared from cowpeas! The word 
got around and other students asked 
to join his classes. People began to 
talk. 

When he planted sweet potatoes 
on his tract, they simply looked on, 
saying nothing. But when the tract 
yielded eighty bushels to an acre, 
their eyes opened. In the spring 
he said to his now greatly aug- 
mented class, 

“Now, we shall see. I've been 
rotating crops on this land. It has 
been rested, refreshed and enriched. 
Now, we'll try cotton.” 

This they could understand. 
Long before the cotton was picked, 
farmers came from near and far to 
gaze in wonder at the perfect stalks 
and when he harvested a five-hun- 
dred-pound bale of cotton from one 
acre, whites and blacks regarded 
him with deep respect. Never had 
such a thing been done in that 
vicinity! 

Meanwhile, Carver was acquaint- 
ing himself with the neighborhood. 
Each morning at four he arose and 
went to woods or swamp. To the 
discouraged people of Alabama, he 
began to say and to write that all 
around them was untold wealth: 
that the state had more varieties of 
trees than could be found in all 
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Europe—twenty-two species of oak, 
pine trees, the longleaf, shortleaf, 
upland spruce, lowland spruce, 
slash, yellow—all valuable hard 
woods. 

The yellow poplar, with its yel- 
lowish - green blossoms, often 
reached a height of one hundred 
and twenty feet. There were twen- 
ty varieties of the white-blooming 
haw tree, magnificent evergreen 
trees, rare yellow-blooming mag- 
nolias. And that spring he found 
more wild flowers than he had ever 
known existed! 


When the country people saw 
him gathering plants and scooping 
up different kinds of soil, they said, 
“This man’s a root-doctor!” 

And they came to Carver with 
their aches and pains. He, recog- 
nizing that most of them were suf- 
fering from the hidden hunger of 
pellagra, began to prescribe wild 
grasses and weeds which, tested, 
proved rich in vitamins. He showed 
them how to brew teas from certain 
roots, and cooked and let them taste 
weeds which grew beside the road. 
They sang his praises, bowed, and 
called him “doctor.” 

They came to him for more ad- 
vice. He gave it freely and went 
among them demonstrating how to 
apply fertilizer. He put into chil- 
dren’s language explanations of 
the interlocked relations of plants 
and animals and soil and rain and 
air and sun. 


ARVER’S fame spread _be- 

4 yond the confines of Tuske- 

gee and of Alabama. Finally 

news of his astounding ag- 

ricultural feats reached the halls of 
Congress. 

For three days now the Ways 
and Means Committee of the 
United States Senate had been lis- 
tening to reasons why they should 
or should not pass a certain tariff 
bill which had come up before the 
house. The bill had been intro- 
duced by Congressmen Hawley and 
Smoot and was designed to protect 
the producers of this country from 
infringement of their rights by put- 
ting a high tariff on the same prod- 
ucts as they came into the country. 
Rice, for instance, could be raised 
in China for a few cents a bushel. 

In 1921 China was not at war 
and coolies worked for next to 
nothing. It cost so little to raise 
the rice that even after shipping it 
over here, it could sell for much 
less than the rice raised in our 
own country. Our growers did not 
want such competition. 

The Congressman from South 
Dakota quite agreed—about rice 
and wheat and corn. But, as the 
Congressman from Pennsylvania 
said, and not too softly, the hear- 
ings were becoming tedious. Be- 
fore the Committee had come 
spokesmen for meat packers, poul- 
try farmers, dairymen, manufac- 
turers, date growers, walnut grow- 
ers. 
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All of them brought statistics 
which they presented in a highly 
efficient manner. Now, to cap the 
climax somebody from the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Cooperative Peanut 
Exchange was complaining because 
they could not sell their peanuts! 
This was carrying the matter too 
far. Peanuts! Monkey-food, boys 
called them. Fine to munch at a 
circus, but surely nobody was seri- 
ously thinking of including peanuts 
in a tariff bill! 

The speaker had finished and the 
chairman fitted his glasses and 
peered at the sheet before him. 
“Thank you, Mr. Smith. Now,” 
he looked closely, “Mr. Carver— 
is Mr. Carver in the room?” 

There was a movement near the 
door where several men were stand- 
ing. No one had come forward, 
and the chairman said, ‘We'll go 
on. I guess Mr. Carver is not 
here. Will Mr.—” 

“Pardon me, sir,” a high, shrill 
voice was heard in the back of 
the room, “this case is heavy and 
awkward. It’s difficult to get 
through.” 

Heads were turned and a way 
cleared in the aisle. Then the 
Congressmen saw the slender, 
slightly stooped Negro, in his green- 
black alpaca, carrying a large 
wooden case. Under his arm was 


the old golf cap. Having reached 
the front of the room, he eased the 
case to the floor, stuffed the cap 
in his pocket and stood waiting. 
The chairman stared at him, 
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“What—what—?” 

“I am George Washington Car- 
ver.” 

“Oh—oh, yes. You've come to 
speak on the tariff.” 

Several gentlemen in the room 
could not help laughing. One man 
asked bluntly, “What do you know 
about the Hawley-Smoot bill?” 
There was laughter. 

But the old man turned and with 
a twinkle in his eye said, “Not a 
thing. Do you?” When the laugh- 
ter had died down he added, 
smiling, ‘I've come to talk about 
peanuts!” 

The chairman had to rap for 
order. He said rather sternly, “Very 
well, Mr. Carver, will you please 
come to the stand? You have ten 
minutes.” 

They leaned forward to see as 
the unusual figure stepped up, 
opened his case and began talking. 

“I've been asked by the United 
Peanut Growers Association to tell 
you something about the possibility 
of the peanut and its possible ex- 
tension,” he began. “I come from 
Tuskegee, Alabama, where I am 
engaged in agricultural research 
work. I have given some atten- 
tion to the peanut and can tell you 
that it is one of the very richest of 
all the products of the soil—rich 
in food value, rich in properties of 
its chemical constituents, and won- 
derfully rich in possibilities for 
utilization.” 

The Congressmen were leaning 
forward, their eyes eager. Now the 
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Negro opened his case and was 
removing the contents: bottles of 
every size, description and color, 
little boxes, several small plaques. 

“If I may have a little space to 
put these things down,” he sug- 
gested. And the clerk quickly 
cleared the table for him. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Carver. 
“Now I should like to exhibit them 
to you. These are a few of the 
products which we have developed 
from the peanut.” He held up a 
tube. ‘““This is breakfast food con- 
taining peanut and sweet potato— 
twin brothers. It is wholesome, 
easily digested and delicious in 
flavor. A perfectly balanced diet 
with all the nutriments in it could 
be made from the sweet potato and 
peanut.” 

One of the Congressmen took 
the tube in his hand and examined 
it. 

“Here is ice cream powder made 
from the peanut,” continued Mr. 
Carver. “Simply mixed with water, 
it produces an unusually rich and 
delicious ice cream, not to be dis- 
tinguished from ice cream made 
with pure cream.” He held up 
several small bottles of different 
colors. 

“In these bottles are dyes ex- 
tracted from the skin of peanuts. 
I have found thirty different dyes. 
They have been tested in the labora- 
tory and found to hold their colors 
and to be harmless to the skin. 
Here is a substitute for quinine. 
We can hardly overestimate the 


medicinal properties of the peanut. 
They are many and varied. These 
are various kinds of food for live 
stock. You will find that cattle 
thrive on them and the increase in 
milk is pronounced.” 

He looked up at the wall clock 
and remarked, 

“I see my time is about up. I 
should like to say that the soil and 
climate of the South is particularly 
suited to the cultivation of peanuts 
and that they could be produced in 
much greater quantities if a larger 
market for them were developed.” 

He stopped and began gathering 
up his bottles. The Congressmen 
looked at each other with amaze- 
ment. Mr. Garner, from the back 
of the room, called out, ‘Mr. 
Chairman, all this is very interest- 
ing. I think his time should be 
extended.” 

“Very well, gentlemen,” an- 
swered the chairman, ‘do you all 
agree?” 

“Yes! Yes!” they answered in 
one voice. 

“Will you continue, Mr. Car- 
ver,” asked the chairman, smiling. 

“I shall be happy to do so, sir.” 

From the front row Mr. Rainey 
asked, “Is the varied use of the 
peanut increasing?” 

“Oh, yes,” came the quick reply, 
“we are just beginning to know its 
value.” 

“In that case, it is not going to 
be such a valuable product that the 
more we have of them here the 
better we are off?” 
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“Well, now that depends. It 
depends upon the problems that 
these other gentlemen have brought 
before you,” declared Mr. Carver, 
with a smile. 

“Could we get too much of them 
—they being so valuable for stock 
food and everything else?” asked 
a man at the back of the room. 

“Well, of course, we would have 
to have protection for them.” There 
was laughter. “That is, we could 
not allow other countries to come in 
and take over our rights.” 

“I thought—you said you didn’t 
know anything about tariff,” called 
out a voice. 

“Well, I know it’s what keeps 
the other fellow out of our busi- 
ness!” replied the old man. When 
the laughter had died down he 
went on, “I wish to say here in all 
sincerity that America produces 
better peanuts than any other part 
of the world, so far as I have been 
able to find out.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Rainey, “we 
need not fear these inferior pea- 
nuts from abroad at all. They 
would not compete with our better 
peanuts.” 

“Well, you know that’s like 
everything else. You know some 
people like oleomargarine just as 
well as they do butter. So some- 
times you have to protect a good 
thing.” 

“The dairy people did not ask 
for a tax on oleomargarine,” Mr. 
Oldfield spoke up, “but they did 
put a tax on butter.” 
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“And,” said Mr. Garner, “they 
did use the taxing power to put it 
out of business.” 


“Oh, yes, yes, sir. That is all the 
tariff means—to put the other fel- 
low out.” There was much laughter 
again. The twinkling eyes turned 
to the chairman, ‘“Maybe—maybe 
—I'd better stop!” 

But the chairman leaned for- 
ward, wiping his eyes, ““Go ahead, 
brother. Your time is unlimited.” 

“Well,” picking up a small bot- 
tle, “here is milk from peanuts.” 

Mr. Oldfield laughed. “Don’t 
you think we ought to put a tax on 
that peanut milk so as to keep it 
from competing with the dairy 
products?” 

“No, sir. It is not going to 
affect the dairy product. It has 
distinct value all its own.” 

“Why won't it replace the dairy 
product?” someone asked. 

“We do not now herve as much 
milk and butter as we need in the 
United States.” 

“How does it go in punch?” 
asked a teasing voice.. 

“Well,” came the grave answer, 
“T'll show some punches.” 

“Attaboy !”” 

“Here is one with orange, here 
one with lemon, and this one with 
cherry!” Each time holding up a 
bottle with different colored liquids. 
“Here is instant coffee which al- 
ready has in it cream and sugar, 
here is the preparation for making 
regular coffee. Here is buttermilk, 
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Worcestershire sauce, pickles—all 
made from the peanut!” 

There was a moment of breath- 
less silence. Then someone asked, 
“Did you make all those products 
yourself ?”” 

“Yes, sir, they are made in the 
research laboratory. That’s what a 
research laboratory is for. The 
sweet potato products number one 
hundred and seven up to date.” 

Mr. Garner leaned forward, 
“What? I didn’t catch that last 
statement.” 

“From sweet potatoes we have 
made ink, relishes, pomade, muci- 
lage, to mention only a few 
things. But I must stick to pea- 
nuts.” There was laughter. ‘Here 
are mock oysters which would fool 
most of you. I have developed 
recipes for mock meat dishes from 
peanuts. They are delicious. We 
are going to use less and less meat 
as science develops the products 
of nature.” 

“So, you’re going to ruin the 
live stock business!” came a voice. 

“Oh, no, but peanuts can be 
eaten when meat can’t. Peanuts 
are the perfect food. They are 
always safe. God has given them 
to us for our use. He has revealed 
to me some of the wonders of this 
fruit of His earth. In the first 
chapter of Genesis we are told, 
‘Behold, I have given you every 
herb that bears seed upon the face 
of the earth, and every tree bear- 
ing seed. To you it shall be meat.’ 
That’s what He means about it— 
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meat. There is everything there 
to strengthen, nourish and keep the 
body alive and healthy.” 

The chairman cut in here to ask, 
“Mr. Carver, where did you go to 
school ?” 

“The last school I attended was 
Agricultural College of Iowa. You 
doubtless remember Mr. Wilson, 
who served in the Cabinet here so 
long, Secretary James Wilson. He 
was my teacher for six years.” 

Several Congressmen nodded 
their heads. “What research labora- 
tory do you work in now?” asked 
one. 

“I am at Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama.” 

Mr. Carew rose, “You have 
rendered this committee a great 
service.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Garner, “he 
is entitled to the thanks of the 
committee.” 

Every member stood up, clapping 
heartily. 

“Did the Institute send you here 
or did you come of your own 
volition ?” 

“I was asked to come by the 
United Peanut Growers Associa- 
tion to talk about,” he paused and 
his eyes twinkled again,—' , ~a- 
nuts!” 

There was more warm, hearty 
laughter. One Congressman called 
out, “Come again soon, and bring 
the rest of your products wit. you.” 

The bottles had been carefully 
replaced in the case. The chair- 
man leaned forward and said sin- 
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cerely, “We want to compliment 
you, sir, on the way you have 
handled your subject.” 

Dr. Carver bowed with gracious 
dignity, presented his brief case to 
the clerk and walked quietly from 
the room. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” The 
official of the United Peanut Grow- 
ers Association wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow. 

“And you were going to tell him 
what to say!’’ commented his com- 
panion. 

“Aw, shut up!” grinned the 
official. 

The committee moved that the 
hearings were finished. Its mem- 
bers rose, adjourned to another 
room and voted to include the pea- 
nut in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Bill. 

In the late afternoon sunshine an 
insignificant black man paused one 
moment under the sleeping arch, 
then descended the Capitol steps. 

It was over. Now, he could go 


back to his laboratory! 
* * * 


HE LETTER caused some 

} comment in the office. The 
envelope was long and very 

thick, rich cream in color. 

The stamp and postmark of Great 
Britain could not be missed. The 
boy delivering mail balanced it in 
his hand. He hoped the Professor 
was not thinking of going over 
there to help out in the war. That 
was possible! No one saw Carver 
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open it and no one knew its con- 
tents until he dictated a reply. 

He wrote thanking the “Royal 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce 
of Great Britain” for the honor they 
had conferred upon him by making 
him a member of this distinguished 
body. He said he did not deserve 
the honor. This was in 1916. 

News of his appearance at the 
Senate for the Smoot-Hawley Bill 
got out and he was besieged with 
invitations from various colleges 
and organizations to speak before 
them. He accepted where such a 
talk would do some good. Never 
did he turn away from service, but 
always he sought to avoid mere 
ostentation. 

In 1923 the great ones called 
him to New York and pinned the 
Spingarn Medal on his shabby coat. 
He was embarrassed and with a 
murmured word of thanks sank into 
his seat. He still felt more at home 
with the “little people” of the 
woods. 

He lived now in a two-room 
suite in Rockefeller Hall at Tuske- 
gee. These rooms became his castle. 
His living room was “always just 
a little crowded.” It was, in fact, a 
confused combination of picture 
gallery, library, hothouse and mu- 
seum, with a small wood stove in 
one corner upon which he brewed 
his herbs and developed the many 
new recipes for various kinds of 
dishes made with nuts or roots or 
weeds. Bookshelves on three sides 
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reached from floor to ceiling. Here 
were books on geology, agriculture, 
botany, chemistry, physics, astron- 
omy. Books about butterflies, mush- 
rooms, frogs. 

A large table stood in the center 
of this room. On it were piled 
rocks and stones and stalactites and 
stalagmites and scores of other 
formations which only a trained 
geologist would recognize. By this 
time he was convinced that many 
useful products could be dug from 
the very rocks and stones. Outside 
the window on a great shelf stood 
plants and flowers. 

The first thing that one saw on 
entering the bedroom was his moth- 
er’s spinning wheel which stood 
beside the window where the sun 
could shine upon it. No particle of 
dust was allowed to rest anywhere 
on spokes or stand. He tended his 
rooms himself and wiped it care- 
fully each morning with a soft 
cloth. 

On the little stand beside his bed 
were found the books he liked to 
touch early in the morning or the 
last thing at night—the Bible, “The 
World’s Great Religious Poetry” 
by C. M. Hill, and frequently let- 
ters of great men. Among this lot 
was Bishop’s “Theodore Roosevelt's 
Letters to His Children.” 

He spent his spare time doing 
needlework, inventing his own de- 
signs. His patterns of lovely filet 
crochet can be matched only in the 
best shops. The story is told that 
one of the women teachers com- 
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plained of not being able to find a 
certain type of lace panel for a 
new dress. Carver asked her to de- 
scribe what she wanted. A few 
days later he presented her with a 
panel of exquisite beauty. 

It was fitted into the front of her 
dress and drew attention by its deli- 
cacy and fine workmanship. The 
dress wore out. Not a thread of the 
panel had drawn or broken. When 
the dress was discarded, the teacher 
returned the panel to Carver and he 
placed it in a case with other pieces 
of embroidery, tatting and cro- 
cheting. 

His clothes were a source of irri- 
tation and vexation to all who loved 
him. At this time it was said that 
he was still wearing the suit in 
which he arrived at Tuskegee. That 
may have been true. The story per- 
sisted even later. He made his own 
ties, mended his shoes, patched his 
pants and sewed the rips in his 
coat. He preferred being taken by 
visitors for one of the neighbor- 
hood farmers. It saved him time 
and spared him from embarrass- 
ment. He never mastered the art 
of small talk and would often chide 
students, 

“You never saw a heavy thinker 
with his mouth open. Stop talking 
so much,” 

But he never wished to be consid- 
ered rude and his innate gentleness 
would cause him to go to much 
pains to avoid hurting anybody's 
feelings. At one time it came to 
his ears that he thought himself 
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“uppity and better than other folks” 
because he had failed to attend any 
of the large receptions or social 
functions to which Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington and other ladies of the 
faculty constantly invited him. 

At the next large affair given by 
Mrs. Washington he closed his lab- 
oratory, went to his room, donned 
his full dress coat and walking 
trousers, cut a fresh rose for his 
lapel and walked across the campus 
to the Washington home. Students 
nearly dropped in their tracks! 

When at his ring the door was 
opened, he reached into his pocket, 
drew out a card and handed it to 
the pop-eyed student maid. 

“Aren't you coming in, Mr. 
Carver?” she managed to gasp. She 
anticipated the excitement his en- 
trance would cause. 

But he shook his head. 

“No, I'm only calling to pay my 
respects. I must work late tonight 
at the Agricultural Hall.” 

Then Carver went back, took off 
his full-dress outfit, put on his sack 


coat and patches and, hunching his 
shoulders, returned to work. 


ONEY WAS not so plen- 

| tiful those days. Cotton 

had dropped from the 

high war prices, farms 

were deserted and help hard to find. 

With cotton going to waste, Carver 

began producing insulating boards, 

cordage, paper and rugs and finally 

paving blocks from cotton which 
might have rotted in the fields. - 

His findings began to attract 
commercial eyes. 

Then, in the spring of 1928 
Carver received a letter from Presi- 
dent John L. Hillman of Simpson 
College. Simpson College invited 
him back to commencement that 
year. They wanted to confer upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science. President Hillman wrote: 
“When I consider the difficulties 
with which you had to contend, | 
am simply amazed at what you have 
accomplished. Our college honors 
itself by conferring on you this 
degree.” 


The geographic distribution of Negro policemen is in inverse relation 
to the percentage of Negroes in the total population. Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia and Alabama—the only states with more 
than one-third Negro population—have not one Negro policeman in 
them, though they have nearly two-fifths of the total Negro population 
of the nation. 

Other states without regular Negro officers are Arkansas and Virginia, 
both with more than one-fourth of their population Negroes. Only two 
states with more than one-fourth Negro population have Negro police- 
men—North Carolina with one at Princeville, a Negro suburb of Tar- 
boro, and Florida with three at Daytona Beach and one each at Fort 
Myers and Sarasota. In these states there is one Negro policeman to 
every 200,000 Negroes. 


An American Dilemma 


1, Baseball—Negro 11. Boxing—Negro 

2. Track—Negro 12. Baseball—Negro 

3. Basketball—Negro 13. Basketball—white 

4. Football—white 14. Football—Negro 

5. Basketball—Negro 15. Boxing—Negro 

6. Boxing—white 16. Track—white 

7. Track—Negro 17. Football—white 

8. Football—white ~ 18. Boxing—white 

9. Baseball—white 19. Baseball—white 
10. 


Track—Negro 20. Boxing—Negro 
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HE SIXTH DAY of the sixth month brought to waiting Americans 

j the news for which they had prayed for more than two long years 
“D” day—the invasion of Hitler's European Fortress—the begin: 
ning of the battle of liberation—the opening of the Victory Fronts 

In the vanguard of our country’s fighting forces black Americans 
stood side by side with their white brothers prepared to make the ultimateyy 
sacrifice, just as black patriots have always done. 4 

The editors of Negro Digest feel a justifiable pride in Ferrell Browne 
ing, Stm. 1/c, of Dallas, Tex., who manned a gun on one of the first 
craft to cross the Channel during the first assault of the invasion forces—= 
and in the Negro soldiers who under a Louisiana captain are now” 
engaged in ‘‘wiping up” operations in the towns of Normandy. 

For those of us who sleep in our beds at nights, who know nothing 
of “‘K”’ rations, and of the hazards of snipers’ bullets, is left the task of 
building our fighters’ morale by the simple expedient of doing our every 
day jobs the best we know how. 

Negro Digest’s part in building that morale remains the fulfillment 
of the aims expressed in our first issue: ‘The development of interracial 
understanding and the promotion of national unity. We stand une 
qualifiedly for the winning of the war and the integration of all citizens 
into the democratic process.” 

The words of Corporal Charles H. Blagburn in North Africa now} 
have added significance: j 

“I read Negro Digest, pass it on, and long for the day when I may @ 
rejoin you in America. 

“Meanwhile, you write and I'll fight. With the grace of God we'll 
both reach our objectives.” 
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